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CHAP. XI , 


How mueh of life’s Spree, 14 of its | bee 
ch net ae eer ins Be Beet 
months! For nie, the months: ling my 
reluctant parting with my. sister, were — ; 
with eares and sach as had never |. 
harassed my life before. I had.thrown down | Vesuvius long 
the political gauntiet—it had been ta ar" i | 
and I had conquered in the contest, not Pestilence. 
out & hard-fought battle. , 


To the eelf-exiled wanderer, those months | 
had been full of experiences, novel and amu- | 
sing, sad and strange. A few glimpses only 
may be given. ; aaa 

“Strange, that so many hundred miles of 
land and water have so little power to éepa 
rate! In the hours of dayyi ‘ 
myself alone, in a strange-land.. T) 
to recaind me of home; even the 
changed thing—a fierce glare, from which I 
have learned, by painful experience, to shield 
my head. The woods, hung with this funereal 
moss, the swarthy cofiles of black, unanimated 


en 
oe rohing by 





ently dying child stretched across her top Shs 
sprang wildly into my path. 

“Un morceau de pain! un leetle bread, 
Monsieur, pour mon pauvre enfant!” she pite- 





faces, the very flowers in their bloom and | usly ¢ri 


sweetness, say to me, ‘ This is far, very far, 
from home!’ But, in the night, the same moon 
comes to smile on me, that looks down on your 
home; the same stars—oh, how I love that 
‘North Star!’—end one, brighter than your 
eyes have seen—‘Canopus.’ Last night, the 
song of the mocking-bird awoke me from a 
droam of home. Ali melodies, melted into one 
trembling, delicious strain, were floating on the 
moonlit, mist-laden bosom of night. It seemed 
the music of a better, brighter world; and 
when | started to consciousness, what could J 
do but weep?” 

“ Grace, as you know, is teaching in the In- 
atitute at W——, sixty miles distant. She is 
neyer at liberty to share my comparative re- 
tirement; but I often visit her,as my hoydenish 
little charge has an especial fancy for holy- 
days, often indulged by an indolent mother. 
Something like thought, however, seems to be 
awaking in the neglected mind of little Estelle; 
and if I can sow there but one seed of truth; 
my exile and labors will not have been in vain, 
‘Ma, did God make Tibby to be my boy?’ she 
asked, quite suddenly, at table, the other day. 
I could teel the mother’s glance upon my face, 
as the careless answer was given. Little fear 
need Mrs. Livingston cherish on that seore! I 
came not to instruct. her child in politics! 
But her active spirit, in coming to a conscious. 
necs of its own independence, is inferring that 
of others. Nature will put strange queries to 
a child!” 

“We hayes new inmate—the only son of 
Judge Livingston’s only brother, lately deceased. 
| think of the stories mother used to tell me of 
poor Eben’s declining days, when I look on his 
spiritualized face and wasted form. He is a 
victim to ambition and its handmaid, hard 
study; and has been ordered South, in the for- 
lorn hope of eluding the too sure grasp of con- 
sumption. That ambition has been chastened 
and hellowed, until he ssems fitter for Heaven 
than earth. He would have been a preacher ; 
und such a preacher! Oh! life seems really 
worth yery little, when | am listening to his 
low words of trust and hope in Heaven. There 
is sympathy in his heart for everything that 
God has made; above a r every one for 
whom a Saviour diedg=degraded, despised, 
though he be. How it my pulse to hear 
him, with the frankness and fearlessness of one 
who stands on the threshold of two worlds, 
speak the sentiments of humanity and justice 
that would be tolerated in no other. Those 
gentle, emphatic words do not convince; but 
they will not be forgotten!” 

“Give me credit for one true propheoy, dear 
Ralph! Iam happy, yet sad, in its fulfilment. 
You haye seen, by the papers, Prof. Atherton’s 
appointment to that scientific m‘ssion in the 
Old World. Did it enter your fancy that Grace 
might accompany him? The nomination was 
a sudden one, which left him no time to come 
Southward before making necessary prepara- 
tions for the voyage. But his heart had miesed 
Grace long enough. Separated from her, he 
had learned how much his life had owed her— 
how much more to him she had been than any 
other couid be. He wrote to her, simply and 
beautifully appealing to the memories of other 
days, and entreating her, if her heart could 
take home a ‘wandering star,’ to give proof of 
her trust, by joining him in New York. 

“T was with Grace on that eventfal day ; I, 
who had never seen her yield to grief, saw her 
overwhelmed by the tide that letter awoke in 
her own breast. ‘I have known all!’ said she 
to.me, at parting. ‘If his heart had been 
given to another, Ealalie, it wers none of 
mine! But my life-mission was to that heart; 
I have studied it from my childhood, as no 
ether ever could. I know he cannot opencits 
depths to another! Well it was, darling, that 
your heart was true to itself in the hour of 
trial !’ 

“Last night I received a card, with their 
united names. May life have fow shadows for 
them’ ” 

“I fear I cannot come to you this summer. 
Do not be alarmed at the accounts of the fever 
prevailing on the banks of the Mississippi. I 
am in no danger here; but it would not be 
wise to venture into. danger.” 

This last, startling paragraph was the post- 
script of a hastily-written letter, received at 
the same time with tidings that pierved our 
hearts with anxiety. The papera were filled 
with reports of death’s doings in that fated 
corner of our country. 

“You must go for our sister, Ralph!” ex- 
prog Mary, giving utterance to the thought 
of both. 

I looked into the sweet face that had been 
daily growing paler for months, with a sudden 
pang of fear to leave it, lest the grog might 
96 for life. Her heart was quick to interpret, 
and forbid the hesitation. 

“ Don’t think of me/” said she. 
yet thought for herself when need 
was in question. 

“T goin the strength.of your 
wife!” was my last word. at 


who never 
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called at a low, ide hut, to i 
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way. hovel w # 
who had fled from the fever-tainted atmos- |. 


hers. One of these, a young 
bag baneallto my horee’s way, 
wiedeod, indeed, or ik is Gos wh laa! 

“Indeed, in sir, it is God’s 1» 
cried another. «Everybody ee 


away life to goon!” 
meditated a moment. - 


ving her. 
Surely those prayers were a talisman whose, 


withstand. | ha 
f you care for your life, sir, stop! I beg of 


: in the city! The ve Modal hee nd 
none to nurse or care 1 It is throw. | t 


Can it be, thought I, that famine is joinin 
hands with pestilence in this home of weal 
and luxury? I mournfully shook my head, in 
response to her cries; for I had no bread to 
give her, and money would not buy bread 
there. Many suffered with her; for the panic- 
stricken planters had cut off the wonted sup- 
plies of provision from the few in the city 
whom the fever had as yet left untouched. 

A young man, pale and tottering, was slowly 
crossing the street before me, when the rattling 
of wheels broke ‘the stillness, and the “dead 
cart,” piled with roughly-boarded coffins, 
hoarsely grated by, almost brushing him from 
the pavement. Behind if, in the broiling sun- 
shine, came a half-clothed child, hurrying to 
keep pace with its irreverent speed. 

«Ma mére! Oh, Mon Dieu! Laissez ma 
mere!” cried the haif-frantic little creature, 
whose world was all in that wretched cart. 

I turned, to see the young man fall. He, too, 
had been stricken by the unseen arrow! 
“Take him to the hospital!” exclaimed a 
gentleman, who had hastily stepped to an ad- 
joining door. “I have three children, sick and 
dying, under this roof!” 

“Sir, I am a stranger,” I began; but his 
door was closed. 

I sprang from my carriage to aid the suffer- 
er. But a negro woman, who was hurrying 
past with a bundle upon her head, suddenly 
stopped, and dropped on her knees at-his side. 
“Oh, the Lord have merey! Mars’ Exnest, 
is it come to you?”  - 

“Kitty, is that you? Tis all right, Kitty!” 
faintly spoke the sick man, like one in a dream. 
He smiled, and crossed his arms upon his 
breast. With tears fast failing, Kitty tried to 
lift his head. 
“Qh, master! for the love of God, come lend 
a hand!” cried the faithful creature, for the 
first time noticing me. “He’s cared for the 
sick like an angel! worn himself.to death with 
the watching! and now, there'll just be nobody 
to care for him /”’ 

It was a slender frame that lay writhing be- 

fore me—one that showed little strength for 
the fierce grapple with Death that awaited it. 
Eye and forehead wore the mould of genius, 
refined and hallowed; there was something 
heaven-lit in the mournful glance, that alroady 
told of an intellect wandering. \- 
“Oh, mother!” he breathed; and, making e 
vain effort to rise, he sank heavily back, his 
long, waving locks sweeping the gray dust of 
the pavement. 

“Could ye get him to the hos’tle, master ? 
and Pll pray for ye the longest day [lI live! I 
can’t stay here to ’tend him ; for they hired me 
out to yon big brick house, where there’s a 
dozen sick! Poor young master!” 

“A moment, woman!” I exclaimed, as a 
gleam shot across my mind. “ Are you a ser- 
yaat of the Livingston’s ? ” 
“ Bless ye, yes, master, ever sence ”?—— 

“ Tell me where Miss Lincoln is.” 

“ That sweet spoken lady from the Nor’ard, 
that read to us all so saintlike out of the 
good book? God ¢ she’s on Ile de Lys, 
or gone with Mars’ Judge's foiks to si 
It wouldn’t do for her to come nigh this spot ! 
The angels are alius looking out for such— 
they only want the wings!” 

“Direct me to the hospital and I will seo 
that your young master is sheltered there. [ 
know no rest until I find Eulalie”-—— 

* Eulalie!” repeated the fever-flushed pa- 
tiont, with a start that shook his nerveless 
form; “ who called her? God keep her away ! 
No—no! don’t call her again!” t lifted him 
to the carriage with these words upon his lips, 
and bore’ him, unconscious of all about him, 
to the gate of the hospital. My summons 
brought the superintendent to the door, which 
was almost barricaded by carts, some empty, 


some heaped with the doad, and others, still, 
with newly-brought victims. 


“ Another subject?” nervously questioned 
the officer, Po Se a aay sind of camphora- 
ted muff. “ ly. y, sir, I’m sorry to 
say we're quite overflowing—nurses overtaxed, 
and half sick; but—have you a pérmit from 
the — of Health?” -- 

«No, sir; entering your place, a stranger. 
and finding this gentleman pee , 
I waited for no formalities. [f 


immodiate nee 
aright, you owe him a debt of care; his name 
is Livin and ”—— 
5 aye t rons co oe pane Ernest 
ivingston? [ thought he gone long age 
le fellow! He shall have a pallet 
I have to take to the fldor! ’Tis not 
need it!” he added, 1 
head. “Consumption 
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“Mr. Ernest L n: 
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you come? And you ?—you, too, have brea 
ed that poisoned air! Leave me, and let me 
9 |? 

“Wherever you go, my sister, I follow, to 
share your danger—to brave out its worst; the 
infection I shrink not from encountering at 
noonday—or to return to Mary and to safety!” 

“No, brother—no! not you!” she cried, in 
a tone that told the struggle within. 

“Two boats wait our bidding,” I calmly 
proceeded. “Tako the responsibility of two 
lives and many hearts, my sister! Decide— 
whither!” 

She stood for a moment, trembling in every 
nerve. 

“God’s will be done, then! Take me any- 
where, brother!” she faltered, and, staggering, 
dropped at my side. 


For the National Era. 
A NATIONAL ANTHEM, 
BY MRS, M. A. WHITAKER. 








God of the nations! hear us! 
And make the feeble strong ; 
Our songs of glad thanksgiving 
To thy great name belong, 
Loud, loud, we'll swell the anthem, 
High, high our voices raise ; 
Columbia’s sons and daughters, 
Your guardian ruler praise ! 
Come, brothers, nevor falter! 
Join, sisters, heart and hand! 
Round Freedom’s sacred altar, 
Our own dear Fatherland! 


Armed with the sword of Justice, 
And grasping Truth’s bright shield, 
The Lord, our Fathers trusted, 
To bid Oppression yield. 
Firm on the Rock of Ages, 
When beat the surges high, 
They stood in faith, undaunted, 
Their watchword, “ Liberty!” 
Come, brothers, never falter! 
Join, sisters, heart and hand! 
Round Freedom’s sacred altar, 
Our own dear Fatherland! 


Thou, by whose inspiration, 
Brave thoughts and deeds have birth; 
Whose piorcing eye illumines 
Tho darkness of our earth— 
Breathe on each kindling spirit, 
Pour down thy holy light, 
So shall the flame of Freedom 
Still burn divinely bright. 
Come, brothers, never falter! 
Join, sisters, heart and hand! 
Round Freedom’s sacred altar, 
Our own dear Fatherland ! 


Proudly our country’s banner 
Waves over land and sea; 
God! may its stars shine brighter— 
Our people a// be free! 
Haste the day’s glorious dawning, 
When wrong and strife will cease, 
And ransomed millions echo 
Tho angels’ song of “ Peace!” 
Come, brothers, never falter! 
Join, sisters, heart and hand! 
Round Freedom’s sacred altar, 
Our own dear Fatherland ! 


» 





For the National Era. 


BELL SMITH ABROAD. 
No, XVIII. 
JARDIN DES PLANTES. 


Dear Frienp: Spring comes, warm and 
sunny, full of soft reproaches upon the late se- 
vere winter, and the clear rye 4 Sy of Paris 
seems buoyant with life. | had been standing 
in the warm sunlight at the window, looking 
upon Place St. Sulpice for almost the last time 
as @ resident, for in a few days we were to 
leave our winter quartere, or home, for over 
three months; and soon the huge fountain 
would splash, and the crowd jostle, tho little 
dwarf pound his little table, and shout “ exhi- 
bition extraordinaire,” for other eyes, for other 
ears. We may remove from our temporary 
homes, and yet we seem to leave part of our- 
selyes behind, The chambers wherein we have 
been glad, or suffered, the doors which have 
opened for us or friends, the windows that 
have given us light, the fire-places that have 
smiled upon us, seem to have become part of 






ourselves ; an r a long absence, when we 
Treiurn, the: m to smile a reproach, and 
haye unspoken Welcomes. I think all the while 
of my success as interlopers, having no 


rights, and finding things very strange. 

A sunny morning, and St. Sulpice as merry 
as if suffering had never existed. All is noise, 
and apparent confusion. From and into the 
ancient and narrow street of Vieux Colombier, 


ly | at my right, the crowds jostle and throng. 


Here comes “an. institution,” as Mr. Breslin 
would say, peculiar to France—a cart drawn 
by @ miniature donkey. How the shafts rest 

the back of the diminutive creature—how 


exhibiting a dexterous balancing 
her place, are points a painter alone 
stice to. But there are times—criti- 
—when the balancing comes to an 
makes the same dis- 
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: | stumbles, he falle. The miscellaneous load of 
straw, box cones aad ie ere tumble 
him—the as the French say, somew. 

sed.” The ancient dame picks her- 
area 3 up her assortment of wares, 
: to pic -up-the donkey ; but that ani- 
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own mind each one’s pursuit and immediate 
business, when a comely dame of thirty or 
thereabouts, suddenly bursting into tesrs, seiz- 
ed Pierre, and pressed him to bér heart. 
Madame L. considered Pierre quite attractive 
enough to carse this burst of fooling. I look- 
ed at it asa French demonstration ; but Lucy 
opened her large eyes like a stariled fawn. 
After a few sobs, kisser, and convulkive hugs, 
the lady recovered sufficiently ‘to say that she 
too once had a Pierre—now, alas, no more. But, 
to understand her story, it is necesary to go 
back two years in the history of canine life in 
Paris, and record a few facts. 

At the period I mention, dogs wer, if possi- 
ble, more the rage than now—to be without a 
dog was to be without a luxury. Well, in the 
midst of this, one summer afternoon a gentle- 
man, with his family, walking in the Bois de 
Boulogne, saw cowering under sonic bushes a 
beautiful little white lap-dog. He seized the 
wanderer as @ prize, not, however, until after 
a bite in the hand, which he attributed to 
spirit, and liked the litile fellow all the better. 
The strange pet, with some difficulty, was taken 
home and snugly housed, with coller and 
string to hold him secure. But he made an ill 
return for such kindness—he was sullen, un- 
easy, bit every one who attempted to caress 
him, and altogether was a bad subject. In a 
few days, he became worse—refused to eat, his 
eyes looked inflamed, and were at times glar- 
ing and frightful, while his howls and cries 
were terrible to hear. One morning, the chil- 
dren found the cord gnawed asunder, and their 
pet gone. The beautifal pet was gone, but his. 
evil remained. In a short time, the horrible 
symptoms of hydrophobia manifested them- 
selves, and grew more and more positive, until, 
in frightful agony, two children and the mother 
died. Paris, with its hundred thousand dogs, 
was thrown intoa panic. The Government 
took up the affair—the police was put to work, 
with orders to kill all that came in their way, 
by poison, shot, or steel. In less than a week, 
over twenty thousand dogs fell before this Goy- 
ernmental epidemic. 

During this war of extermination, our fair 
unknown was passing through the gardens of 
the Tuileries, with Pug at her side, secured by 
acord. Pug, unaccustomed to such durance, 
resisted, with frequent cries of indignation, and 
she had almost to drag him continually. At 
last, the resistance became absurd—our un- 
known was busily conversing with a friend, 
and interlarding her discourse with frequent 
appeals td Pug, begging him to come on. At 
last, she looked round+-her pet, her love, her 
life, was on his back, with four paws raised 
piteously to heaven. He was bathed in blood; 
indeed, life was extinct. The mystery was 
solyed in discovering that, while passing oa 
sentry, he had taken occasion to use his bayo- 
net on the reluctant favorite, and, to the great 
amusement of quite a crowd, for come distance 
she had been dragging a dead dog. This was 
why fond memory brought back the feeling, 
when she looked on the departed’s like again. 
Tears, sobs, and a broken heart, for thy cruel 
death, oh! reluctant Pug ! 

We found the Jardin des Plantes thronged 
with women and children. The sun warmed 
them into merry life. Our first visit was to 
the animals, adame L, called on an old ac- 
quaintance. During her husband’s life, they 
had been connected with the army in Africa; 
and while domiciled in garrison, one of the 
officers purchased a cub-lion, which was por- 
mitted to run at large in the court. The ani- 
mal, under the generous diet of his masters, 
grew to an enormous size, and, from continual 
kind treatment, was quiet and good-natured 
as a house-dog. The women petted him, the 
children played with him. He grew to such 
magnitude and beauty, that the officers deter- 
mined to present him to the French Govern- 
ment. His lionship embarked accordingly. 
During his voyage, his temper was much in- 
jured by the vexations incident to the sea; but, 
on his arrival in Paris and introduction to a 
narrow cage, his nature seemed to change, and 
he became as ungovernable as before he had 
been docile. We found him sufficiently quict, 
reposing, with that wonderful head resting be- 
tween his huge paws. Madame L. spoke to 
him, and, lifting his head, he opened the large 
yellow eyes, slowly and sleepily, but with no 
look of recognition. Lions have bad memo- 
ries, and this was not the first to forget the 
hand which once nourished his lordship. | 
can’t help dropping, now and then, one of 
these profound remarks—it gives one such an 
air of wisdom. 

I wanted to remain hours -with thess ter- 
ribly beautiful creatures, but our conductor 
expected some sous at the last door, and got to 
it soon as he could. A man passed us, throw- 
ing pieces of beef into the cages, and I enjoyed 
groatly the rapid way in which they disposed 
of their provender; but they grumbled all the 
while—like old fellows ata hotel. If I could 
believe one hyena, he had been accustomed to 
much better living at home, and was being 
put upon most abominably in this place. Hon- 
est old Bruin, alone, made no complaint; in 
fact, séemed to be thanking Providence, in- 
wardly, he ate with such gusto. 

In many of the cages were little dogs, placed 
there, the conductor informed us, to keep the 
animals company. The effect might be pleas- 
ant to the wild beasts, but the poor dogs 
seemed to be sadly ennuied, and oes us 

teously to be taken into better society. We 
‘ound quite @ crowd collected around the pleas- 
ant residence of a huge monkey, who seemed to 
be aware.of his attractions, for he kept up a 
continuous chattering, climbing, and tumbling, 
about his large glass house. r contrasted this 
large, comfortable a ent, with the narrow 
cages of lions and tigers, and indulged‘in an- 
other wise reflection, to the extent that mon- 
keys have always the best places in this world. 

e exhibition was too near humanity to be 
‘pleasant, s0 We made our way to the residence 
of the great attraction of the gardens, the hi 
us. We found the star enjoying 
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strong, large-lunged animal of England had 
in our dry climate degenerated into a thin 
weak, consumpsive Yankee. The study would 
be more profitable than the*contemplation of 
Gen. W.’s cast-off clothes.” 

“How would the skulls compare?” I asked. 

“T think,” said D., “that Webster’s, Clay’s, 
and 7 ner would show decided improye- 
ment. 








LITERARY NOTICES, 

Tux American ALMaAnag, and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge. 1854. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pena. avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘We have had this Almanac on our table for 
some months, and have been using it to good 
purpose. It is full of statistics, valuable to the 
politician and man of business. 


First ANNUAL REpoRT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
Bowrp or AGRICULTURB. Massachusetts. Jan- 
uary, 1854. 

We are indebted to the politeness of Charles 
L. Flint, Secretary of the Board, for a copy of 
this interesting, well-digested report on agrical- 
ture in Massachusetts. The communication on 
New England Climate, by J. C. Grey, wo have 
read with more than ordinary interest. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Mepican Soirncrs. By 
Isaac Hays, M. D. Philadelphia: Blanchard & 
Lea. , 

No one who takes the trouble to examine the 
contents of this able Quarterly, can fail to ob- 
tain a pretty good idea of tha progress of med- 
icine and surgery. 


Mrinntx Hermann; or, Tho Night and its Morning. 
By Thurlow W. Brown. Auburn and Buffalo: Mil- 
ler, Orton, & Mulligan. 

This volume is one of the products of the 
Temperance agitation. It isa “Tale for the 
Times,” its narrative being drawn from real 
life, and its object, to arouse hatred against the 


great wrong of Intemperance. We hope it 
may havo a large circulation. ' 
Home Scenes and Home Sounps. By H. Marion 


Stephens. Boston: Fetridge & Co. 
Spirited and fascinating sketches, these, in 
prose and poetry. Some of them appeared in 
the, literary journals, but they will not be the 
less welcome in this neat, well-printed. volume. 
The graceful attempt of the author, in her pref- 
ace, to-disarm criticism, was unnecessary. 


Lewik ; or, The Bended Twig. By Cousin Cicely. 
Auburn, N. Y.: Alden, Beardsley, & Co. 

A sad story, but too much truth in it. It is 
written to show how a false system of indul- 
gence may so foster passion and temper, where 
they exist, as to lead to the most fatal conse- 
quences. 


Purtnam’s Monruty. April, 1854. New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Co. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pa. 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This exceedingly attractive Monthly contains 

& Poem, entitled the Two Angels, (from the 

pen, we believe, of Longfellow,) worth in itself 

the price of half a dozen volumes of the Maga- 
zine. 





Buacxwoop's EpinspurGH MaGazine. March, 1854, 
Now York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Pa. avenue, Washington, D.C. 
The Russian Question, of course, is discussed 

in this Magazine, as in all the British periodi- 
cals; but we are not aware that anything new 
is brought to light. It contains, besides, sev- 
eral political articles, spicy enough, but not of 
the liberal sort. Its literature is as usual. 

Grauam’s AMERICAN MontHLy Macazine. April, 

1854. Philadelphia: 
Among the contributors to this number we 
notice J. T. Headley, Jas. Russell Lowell, John 

G. Saxe, and other popular writers. 





Tut NEBRASKA QUESTION. New York: Redfield, 
Nassau street. 

We have received from the publisher, a 
large pamphlet, with this title, comprising the 
speeches in the United States Senate, on the 
Nebraska Bill, of Messrs. Douglas, Chase, 
Smith, Everett, Wade, Badger, Seward, and 
Sumner ; together with a history of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, Daniel Webster’s memorial 
in regard to it, a history of the Annexation of 
Texas, of the organization of Oregon Territory, 
and of the Compromise of 1850. 

The reader sees at once that it is a valuable 
compilation. 


Tue LampiicutTer. Boston: John P. Jewott & Co. 

This volume has been warmly commended 
by the Press, and has had a great ran among 
the People. It is a story, full of incident, with 
fine shades of character, many passages of 
highly dramatic interest, pervaded by a health- 
| ful spirit, and gratifying the interested reader 
with a most pleasing denouement. 


A Montn in Encuanp. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 
Redfield, New York. For sale by Taylor & Maury 
Washington, D. C. 

OF course, Mr. Tuckermar could not expect 
to give us much new information concerning 
Old England, but he has a very agreeable way 
of looking at the Present in the light of the 
Past, and giving his impressions in a style not 
cumbrous or elaborate. , 


Peart Fisuixe, Choice Stories from Dickens's 
Houschold Words, First Series. Auburn: Alden, | 
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_ CHANT. By J. B. Jones, wuthor of “ 


are telling opon the destinies of Nebraska and 
Cuba, “and the rest of mankind,” have a world 
of their own, and ways of their own, which fill 
these pages with fun, and all sorts of strange 
scenes. The future historian will be under 
great obligations to Mr. Jones, for his labors 
in “catching manners living as they rise” on 
the very outskirts of our ever-extending Repub- 
lic, tT 


Tas Morning Anp Eventne Exercises. By Wm. 
Jay. New York: Carter & Brothers. For sale by 
Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D.C. 1 volume, 
pp. 597. 


We can speak of this work, and all that are 
to follow to complete the series of Exercises, (this 
lcontains only those for April, May, and June,) 
from having read, or heard them read, at family 
worship, for a series of years. Among the va- 
riety of such works in England and this coun- 
try, none can compare with Jay’s Exercises for 
varioty of thought, and “savor of piety,” to 
use @ phrase we regret has almost ceased to be 
known. But Judge Jay, with all his love of 
beauty and graco of expression, is still “a sa- 
vory writer,” as the precious saints of England 
were wont to say of godly ministers in former 
days. It is this heavenly unction that has made 
William Jay’s name known to all the English 
Christian world, and better known from his 
“ Morning ‘and Evening Exercises” than from 
all his other writings. All who have read 
Hannah More’s Memories have heard of Wm. 
Jay, the Congregational minister of Bath, Eng- 
land, whose decease at a great age has been 
but recently reported. Tt 


Tux Winter Longe; or, Vows Fulfilled. By Jas. 
Weir. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo, & Co. 
For sale by R. Farnham, Washington, D. C. 1 
vol., pp. 231. 

This is the sequel of “Simon Kenton,” a 
book which has been extensively read. All 
who have done so, will be gratified by this se- 
quel. t 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE MAIL, AND POST- 
AGES COLLECTED IN THE STATES, 

The following table shows the cost of trans- 
portation of the mail and the amount of post- 
ages collected for the year ending June 30, 
1851: 


—_— 








‘ Transport’n. Post’go coll’d. 
Maine $47,690.25 $161,891.57 
New Hampshire 27,662.00 100,784.21 
Vermont 48,643.93 103,700.68 
Massachusetts 132,164 84 540,686 65 
Connecticut 62,176.19 177,592.38 
Rhode Island 12,088.20 51,220.44 
New York 321,251.60 1,351,373 63 
New Jersey 5@%813 37 106,049.71 
Maryland 143,150.97 174,290 72 
Delaware, 8,717.85 20,503.45 
Pennsylvania 146,105.64 595,070 86 
Virginia 169,425.21 244,219.13 
North Carolina 154,126.10 84,288.34 
South Carolina 107,281.74 113,918.30 
Georgia 144 262.86 170,054.59 
Florida 31,701.55 23,831.58 
Alabama 139,349.30 133,301.63 
Mississippi 81,189 93 99,388.29 
Tennessee 74,142 59 115,441.97 
Missouri 101,303.23 138,023 31 
Arkansas 61,244 90 32,528.72 
lowa 24,850.05 48,787.90 
Louisiana 66,548.80 * 165,802.66 
Texas 107,977.20 50,162.35 
Minnesota 1,192.89 3,550.36 
Kentucky 87,121.70 148,404 69 
Indiana 76,225.82 154,269 77 
Illinois 156,685,71 208 063.20 
Ohio 138,543.88 485,758.78 
Michigan 36,720.22 116,799.50 
Wisconsin 34,434.77 102,540.74 
California 111,51587 © 302,247.33 
Oregon 9,875 20 6,847.95 
New Mexico 350.00 441.03 
Utah — . 1,171.48 
Nebraska —_ 42.96 
District of Coymbia = — 42,039.86 
N. York to Bremen 166,416.68 
N. York to Havre 73,550.00 
Bremen postage — 19,308,76 
Miscellanecousentries — 274.25 
Charleston to Havana 50,000.00 19,308.76 
Across the Isthmus 
of Panama, under 
treaty with New 
Grenada 45,31886 ————— 
Total - - + $6,404,373.65 


By examining this table, it will be found that 
while the amount of postages collected in the 
Slaveholding States scarcely more than pays 
the cost of transportation in those States, the 
amount in the non-slayeholding States is equal 
to almost throe times the cost of transportation 
in them. The following statement shows this 


difference : 

Cost Transport. Postages collect. 
Free States $1,435,164 $4,621,342 
Slave States 1,682,419 1,732,010 


Excess of postages over cost of transportation—. 
Free States - $3,186,178 
Slave States - 49,591 


Of course, the other heavy charges on the 
Department are paid from the excess of Post- 
ages in the Free States. 

Now, we should like to know, whether the 
People of the Free States do not think they 
contribute enough to sustain the Post Office 
Department, without being taxed nearly fifty 
per cent. more to supply the slaveholding 
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Cincinnati, April 14, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The annual Western Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion has just closed its session of three days at 
Greenwood Hall, in this city. It was one of 
the largest and most enthusiastic Anti-Slavery 
gatherings ever held in the West, The hall is 
capable of seating from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand persons. During the sessions by day, 
the seats were at all times nearly full. At all 
the evening sessions, every seat and every aisle 
were densely packed, and from five hundred to 
one thousand were obliged to go away without 
getting into the hall. Rey, N. Summerbell, 
pastor of a Christian Church in this city, was 
chosen President, assisted by a number of Vive 
Presidents. The most prominent speakers of 
the Convention were Frederick Douglas, C. C. 
Burleigh, Lucy Stone, and H. B. Blackwell, of 
this city. A large number of clergymen and 
others participated, among whom were Rev. 
A. A. Livermore, Rev. Dr. Boynton, Rey. Dr. 
Elliott, Editor of the Western Christian Advo- 
cate of this city; Rey. John Rankin, of Rip- 
ley ; and Rev. D. Worth, of Kentucky. 

The Nebraska question and the prospect of 
the introduction of Slavery into the new Ter- 
ritories tended to create unusual interest in all 
the proceedings. . The denunciations of Slavery 
by the various speakers was greeted with the 
most enthusiastic applause. Our city papers 
reported at great length the speeches and pro- 








ceedings, and thus Anti-Slavery truth will be 
carried to thousands who were not at the Con- 
vention. 

One of the most able and impressive speakers 
at the Convention was Frederick Douglas. It 
is wonderful, when we remember that thirteen 
or fourteen years ago he was a slave, that he 
has attained sueh eminence and influence in 
the country. A number of slaveholders and 
distinguished men visited the Convention to 
hear him, aniong whom Was ex-Governor Met- 
calf, of Kentucky. Had thero been a hall in 
the city twice as large as Greenwood, it would 
easily have been filled, so eager aro the people 
to hear Anti-Slavery truth. The influence of 
this Convention at this crisis will be attended 
with great good. 

Rey. Mr. Boynton, who has stood aloof from 
these Conventions heretofore, gave the closing 
speech, in which he expressed his most hearty 
approval of the Convention, 

To-day, in our District Court, application 
was made by Mr. Stanhope, of Mississippi, for 
the record of the manumission of six slaves, 





who accompanied him. Yours, &e., E. 
For the National Era. 
ANTI-NEBRASKA MEETING IN JEFFERSON 
COUNTY, OHIO. 


At the annual Spring election of Ross town- 
ship, Jefferson county, Ohio, on Monday, April 
3, 1854, @ proposition was made to test the 
views and feelings of the voters of said town- 
ship on Douglas’s Territorial Nebgaska bill. 
And forthwith, at 12 o’clock M., the meetin 
was organized by calling Mordecai Moore (Oi 
Line Democrat) to the chair, and Robert George, 
Secretary. 

And upon motion, the following preamble 
and resolutions were proposed and separately 
adopted: * 

Whereas an effort unprecedented in the his- 
tory of our country is now being made to effect 
‘the passage of an act of Congress, introducing 
and allowing slavery in our Territories north of 
36 deg..30 min., we therefore 

Resolve, That we solemnly protest against 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, which 
forever prohibits slavery north of 36 deg. 30 
min. 

Upon this resolution the vote was a unani- 
mous yea. 

Resolved, That tho repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise would be a wrong and an outrage 
inflicted on the freemen of this nation, to which 
we will not submit; and we therefore say to 
slaveholders of the: South and doughfaces of 
the North, Pass this bill if you dare—we are 
ready for the consequences. 

To the passage of this resolution there was 
one nay. 

Resolved, That the thanks of every lover of 
his race is due to the few noble Senators vho 
so bravely and fearlessly defended the rights 
of freedom against the encroachments of the 
slave power. 

On the passage of this resolution, the vote 
was &@ unanimous yea. 


For the National Era. 
MEETING IN LEE COUNTY, IOWA. 


The citizens of Marion township, Lee oo., 
Towa, have been in the habit of holding town- 
ship meetings every week, for the past three 
months. There has been a good attendance 
generally. At their last meeting the followin 
resolutions were passed. They were presen 
by Joseph D. Hoag: 

1. Resolved, That the sovereign have 
never delegated to Congress the right or power 
to legislate in favor of Slavery, and that the 
attempt to do so, now being made, is a usurp- 
ation of er dangerous to our rights as free- 
men, subversive of the principles of our 
Republican Institutions. 

2. Resolved, That that man who will lend 
his influence and vote to break down and de- 
stroy the plighted faith of the Nation, to pro- 
mote his own sinister views, is unworthy of 
public confidence, and should be held to a strict 
account by a free and enlightened boa 

3. Resolved, That we look upon the Nebras- 
ka bill, as reported, amended, and sappo 
by Judge Douglas, as in its provisions, 
at the above ends, and we therefore solemnly 

otest against it. y : 

P The sendebiiny was instructed to send the 
above resolutions to the National Era and lowa 
True Democrat, for publication. 
WriuM caret Secretary. 
4 Fae? 


Henry Co., Iowa, March 22, 1 
* Increase Postage —The Cincinnati Times 
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of blockade. 

Saili is reported to have been taken by the 
Turks. 

‘The combined Baltic fleets were still at 
Kioge Bay. . 

The report of the recent suocesses of the 
Russians is doubted. 

It is stated by the Paris Patrie that the ac- 
counts of the advantages gained by the Turks 
on the Lower Danube had been confirmed, and 
the Russian General, after the passago of his 
troops into Drobrudscha, considered his posi- 
tion so critical that he demanded reinforce- 
ments from Bessarabia, Odessa, and Sebastopol. 

Spain.—A revolution had broken ont in 
Barcelona, and several persons were killed. 

Ttaly—The assassin of the Duke of Parma 
has been arrested. : 

England.—A portion of the staff of Lord 

Raglan left Portsmouth on Friday for the seat 
of war. 
_ The Queen has issued her intentions regard- 
ing Russian merchant vessels in her Majesty’s 
India Territories, which are quite liberal. 
Vessels'with cargoes are not allowed to enter 
the Black sea. 

It is now reported that the English cavalry 
will not paes through France, but be conveyed 
to the East by transports. 

Sir Charles Napier had made an address to 
the sailors of the fleet, in which he stated that 
war had been declared, and all they had to do 
was to pitch into the enemy and thrash ’em. 

_ Mustapha Pasha was advancing with three 
lines of troops towards Traserean wall. 

The house of S. Dunlop, in Amsterdam, is re- 
ported to have failed for a large amount. 

It is said that the Greek Government hae 
bought three Russian ships of war with all the 
materials aboard. 

‘The Sultan had sent additional troops to 
Albania, where there was much fighting. 

it is reported that Austria will shortly issué 
a manifesto explanatory of her position. 

One million pounds sterling have been re- 
moved from the fortress of St. Petersburgh, 
destined, it is supposed, to be used for war pur- 
poses. 

Hosfilities are expected to commence on the 
Baltic at an early day. 

The Court of the Empress of Russia has 
been removed to Moscow. 

It is rumored that Austria will make the 
Russian passage at Balkan a cause of war. 

Two Russian screw steamers in the course 
of construction have been seized by the British 
Government. 

American Stocks are in nominal demand, 
moderate. Pennsylvania fives, 78 to 80; Ma-» 
ryland, 93. 

Liverpool, Saturday.—Cotton—sales of 5,000 
bales, Breadstuffs quiet. 

McHenry quotes Western’ flour at 36s. 6d., 
C. at 37s.; Philadelphia and Baltimore 37s, C. 
37s>6d. White and yellow corn at 41 to 42c. * 
Fair Orleans 61,, Uplands 614, Mobile 61,. 
Bacon dull, beef unchangea. Pork quiet, 
Lard dull. Tallow quiet. 


‘reck of the Ship Powhatan—Two Hun- 
dred Lives Lost—A Number of Bodies 
Washed Ashore, &c. 


The ship reported to have been in a danger- 
ous condition on Absecom Beach turns out to 
be the ship Powhatan, Capt. Myers, a Balti- 
more vessel, on her way from Havre to New 
York; with 200 German emigrants on board. 

Up to Tuesday night, about forty dead bodies 
were washed ashore on that beach, and on | 
Brigantine Beach, about a quarter of a mile 
across the channel, consisting of men, women, 
~~, children. These bodies were much disfig- 
ured. 

At the last accounts, bodies were constantly 
washing ashore at Absecom Beach. 

A bed was found further up the beach, with 
the name of a vessel on it, understood to be 
from Liverpool. 

Later—The bodies washed ashore at Abse- 
com Beach prove to be those of the passengers 
of the ship Powhatan, which left Havre for 
New York between the 4th and 12th of March 
last. She went ashore off Long Beach, about 
three o’clock last Sunday morning, and her 
pocerenes and crew, 200 in number, were all 
ost. Not a vestige of the wreck was left. Th¢ 
Powhatan was 600 tons burden, about twelve 
years old, and worth $18,000. 

The schooner Manhattan, of Bangor, Maine, 
was also wrecked on Long Beach, on Sunday 
morning, and all on board perished, except one 
of the crew, who is in such a condition as to 
be unable to give any particulars. 


Effects of the Recent Storm. 


A letter from Lewes, dated Monday, says the 
storm was most furious there, unroofiog houses, 
barns, &c. Seven vessels were blown ashore ; 
one of them was a brig bound from Norfolk to 
Boston, the crew of which were in the riggin 
except one, who swam ashore, but was unable 
to tell her name. 

The schooner F. B. Alton, from New York, 
with @ cargo of lime, took fire, and was entire- 
ly consumed, with the exception of the sails 
and rigging. 

The schooners Senitz and Minerva were also 
ak ah pg Tapeinn a been but recently 
got ie expense 2.300. The sea was. 
so heavy that no boats could live in it. 

Seventy-seven sail remain at the Breakwater. 





InckEaseD Postacr.—It is not the habit of 
the Cincinnati Inquirer to object to the pre- 
sumed measures of the Administration, nor to 
wrangle with Mr. Olds; but it speaks of the 
proposed increAse in postage as a “great pub- 
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“ status” of a slave, but it se 
ation. Without such t 
Slavery would ere this have ¢ 
is this “ change of 
extension of Slavery, that hes 

number of slave States from six to fifteen, wat 
jeoted to its blight 9 large portion of the rich- 
est territory of the Union, and to. its domina- 
tion the '‘nion itself: And so; were the free 
States oi the West to repeal their prohibitions 
of Slavery, and allow the slaveholder to settle 
with his human chattels within their borders, 
the resalt, “in its whole height, depth, length, 
breadth, and its entire head and front, would 
be fully expressed in the simple sentence—a 
CHANGE OF RESIDENCE!” And what “wrong ” 
would there be in that? 0, none at all—only 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
would be converted from free into slave States! 
The fact that Virginia is the residence of 
slaves checks the growth of her free popula- 
tion by repelling the immigration of non-slave- 
holders, and compelling the emigration of poor 
white people. “A change of residence,” by 
which slaves would be settled in Nebraska, 
would produce similar effects on free labor. 

In many instances, the fereign slave trade 
resolves itself into “a mere change of resi- 
dence” of the slaves. The negroes bought by 
the trader are already slaves in Africa, and 
their transportation to Cuba or Brazil merely 
changes their residence. But, so odious and 
wicked does our Government deem such “a 
change of residence,” that it regards as pirates 
American citizens engaged in bringing it about. 
Now, we should like to know why it is pirati- 
eal to change the residence of a slave from 
Africa to Virginia, and yet Democratic and 
Christian to change his residence from Virginia 
to Nebraska. Slave exportation is no better 
than slave importation, in itself or in its conse- 
quences. 

The Sentinel makes another point, which 
may be called point-no-point : 

“ But the bill does not, in terms, legisla 
sere, tone aoe 
who alle at it doer aver 
not = y prohibited, it gp gon 
under the Constitution vigore ; for if 
it be not so, their opposition is baseless.” 

A total misrepresentation of the position of 
the opponents of the bill. They do not say that 
it legislates Slavery into the Territory, but that 
it repeals legislation which excludes Slavery 
from the Territory ; nor do they aver that, if 
Slavery be not expressly prohibited, it is law- 
fally there under the Constitution proprio vig- 
ore ; nor is it at all necessary to assume or ad- 
mit this, to justify their opposition to the bill. 

But they know that Territory, protected by 
express enactment against Slavery, has never 
become slave soil; that Territory, without such 
protection, has been appropriated to slave 
labor; that while at the North it is denied 
that Slavery can go beyond the limits of the 
slave States in virtue of the Constitution, in 
the South-it is claimed that it may go any- 
where within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, under the Constitution; that in 
the absence of Congressional enactment on the 
subject, the holders of slaves will practically 
decide the question against the North, because 
they have a direct pecuniary interest in the mat- 
ter, because they are united, because they are in 
possession of what they claim, and because the 
Courts of the Territories are constructed by an 
Adnainistrative Power under the control of the 
Slave Interest. For these reasons they oppose 
the repeal of the express enactment by which 
Slavery is shut out from Nebraska. 

In the course of its discursive editorial, the 
Sentinel claims that the Constitution is “the cor- 
ner-stone of Slavery,” which, it adds, “is incon- 
testable from these two facta: first, that with- 
out its acknowledgment the Union could never 
have been effected; nor can it be abolished, 
without shivering it to atoms.” Loose decla- 
mation of this kind is too common among 
slaveholders to create surprise. 

If Slavery be “ the corner-stone of the Con- 
stifution,” then all the clamor against the 
Anti-Slavery action of the People of the free 
States, as impertinent, intermeddling, &¢., is 
itself impertinent and absurd. They have a 
right, and sre bound, to act against it; their 
only fault is in not going far enough. For, if 
the assumption be true, they should seek to 
cut themselves loose from a Constitution with 
such “a corner-stone,” or a0 alter it as to sub- 
stitute Liberty for Slavery. Let the Sentinel 
convince the People of the truth of its odious 
assumption, and it furnishes the most powerful 
~ faotive for extreme Anti-Slavery action. 








, ~* But the averment is just «as untrue as the 
' ) reasons offered in support of it. No acknowl: 


edgment of the rightfulness of Slavery, or of 
its nationality, was required ag a condition to 
the formation of the Union ; nor is it guarded 
by Federal guarantees from abolition. ¢ 



















tion, and that their 
“shivered the Union to atoms?” We advise 
the champions of Slavery to more caution in 
their assumptions, more precision in their state- 
ments, and to rely more upon logic, and less 
upon loose declamation. 





An annual Southern Commercial Conven- 
tion has come to be one of the “peculiar insti- 
tutions” of the South. In the Northern and 
Western States, in which production and ex- 
change are carried on in conformity to natural 
laws, and men are left free to take care of 
their own interests, individual intelligence and 
enterprise produce effects which are attempted 
to be accomplished in the South by extensive 
combinations. 

Slave labor, being mere brute force, without 
intelligence, versatility, forecast, or the hope 
of reward which nerves and elevates the labor 
of a free man, can be rendered most profitable 
in simple forms. of industry, and naturally 
tends to the production of one or two great 
staples. The owner of slaves finds it easier 
and cheaper with suc!. labor as he can com- 
mand to raise tobacco, or indigo, or rice, or 
cotton, or sugar, and depend, for the infinite 
variety of articles entering into his consump- 
tion, upon exchanges, than to attempt to diver- 
sify his enterprise, by using one portion of his 
slaves in farming, another, in planting, anoth- 
er, in the mechanic arts, another, in manufac- 
tures, and another, iu trading. 

Of course there are exceptions to the remark, 
but, as a general rule, the peculiar nature of 
slave labor compels the country in which it 
prevails to the adoption of simple modes of cul- 
ture, and prevents the diversification of indus- 


"Tio counteract these workings of the system 
of Slave Labor, slaveholders are constantly 
driven to extraordinary expedients. Violating, 
by their fundamental institutions, the laws of 
nature, they would attempt by artificial con- 
trivances to prevent the effects of such violation, 
and secure results which can be accomplished 
only by conformity to those laws. 

It is curious to turn back to the colonial his- 
tory of Virginia and Maryland, and find the 
planters even at that time pursuing the same 
policy, substantially, which is so popular among 
them now—the principal difference being, that 
then they sought by legislative enactment 
what now they aim at by convention resolves. 

During the first century of their existence, 
all kinds of" experiments were tried, to check 
the over-production of their staples, to stimulate 
the production of articles of general consump- 
tion, te encourage the growth of the mechanic 
arts, to build up towns, to bring into existefice 
& navigation interest, and to establish direct 
trade in their own bottoms with England and 
Europe—in other words, to do just what their 
Southern Commercial Conventions have been 
laboring for, during the last twenty years. 

Among the first statutes in Virginia, was 
one to encourage the growth of corn, by leav- 
ing its price unrestricted, while all other prices 
were to remain as fixed by proclamation; and 
it was provided, that in every parish there 
should be a public granary, to which each 
planter, over eighteen, was to bring yearly a 
bushel of corn, to be disposed of for the public 
use ; and three sufficient men were to be sworn, 
in each parish, to see that every seltler planted 
and tended corn enough for his family /* 

In 1632, a law was passed, to limit the pro- 
duction of tobacco, their great staple, and to 


| raise the price, and algo requiring every planter | Legisl 


to cultivate two acres of corn per poll. 

In 1639, the planters still devoting their at- 
tention chiefly to the culture of tobacco, the 
price went down to three pence, and thereupon 
the Assembly enacted that half of the crop 
should be burned, and that the crops of the 
two succeeding years should be kept still 
smaller ! 

In 1643, legislative attempts to diversify the 
industry of the Colonies were renewed, and 
premiums offered to the producers of potashes, 
soap, salt, flax, hemp, and cotton. 

All those attempts failed. In 1660, it is re- 
the t 
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[legitimate effects of which they constantly 
r | labored, although i in vain, to counteract by un- 


‘ J the State. One might imagine that the spirits 


of the old legislators, who fancied they could 
increase the wealth of a country by destroy- 
ing half its crops, or regulate the natural laws 
of production and trade, by legislative declara- 
tion, had taken possession of the politicians 
who figure in these Southern Conventions. 

For the last twenty-five years, these Conven- 
tions have been resolving that the slave States 
are superior to the free States in natural re- 
sources; that their labors ought to be divorsi- 
fied; that they ought to supply their own 
breadstuffs, do their own manufacturing, have 
their own shipping, carry on their own trade; 
but their resolves have been as fruitless as 
were the old colonial enactments of kindred 
character. 

As a pretty fair illustration of the influence 
of Convention-declarations of opinion on the 
question of direct trade with Europe, take the 
following facts : 


IMPORTS. 
In 1840. Tn 1852. 

In the Slave States, $19,858,701 $24,722,573 
In the Free Statee, 87,283,218 183,575,342 
Increase in twelve years : 

Free States, . $96,290,124 

Slave States, ‘ 4,863,872 
Difference in favor of the free States: 

In 1840, . . . .). «+ $67,425,507 
In 1852, . 158,850,769 
EXPORTS, 

In 1840. In 1852. 

From Slave States, $77,510,283 $97,296,256 
From Free States, 54,565,863 113,362,713 
Increase in twelve years: 

From Free States, $58,786,850 

From Slave States, ‘ 19,785,973 
Difference against the Free States : 

In 1840, $22,934,420 
Difference in favor of— 

In 1850, 16,066,457 


So much for the direct trade on which these 
Slaveholding politicians have resolved on so tre- 
mendously. In twelve years, the Free States 
have increased their imports ninety-six millions, 
and the Slave States, not quite five millions. 
In 1840, the import trade of the former was 
sixty-seven and a half millions greater, in 
1852, nearly one hundred and fifty-nine millions 
greater tlian the import trade of the latter. 
In twelve years, the Free States increased 
their exports nearly fifty-nine millions, the 
Slave States, nearly twenty millions. 

In 1840, the exports of the latter exceeded 
those of the former by twenty-three millions ; 
in 1850, they were sixteen millions less! And, 
let it be remembered, the export as well as im- 
port trade of the South is carried on chiefly 
in Northern bottoms, by Northern men. 

In the Convention that has just adjourned, 
the subject of direct trade occupied rather a 
subordinate place, the attention of the mem- 
bers being engrossed by projects for railroad 
communication with the Pacific, and com- 
merce with the country of the Amazon. On 
the day before adjournment, the Committee on 
Business reported resolutions to the effect, first, 
that the 

“ Pacific railroad project was of vital neces- 
sity to the prosperity of the Southern States. 
The second tion declares that the route 
should be commenced on the Mississippi, be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans, and should 
run through Texas, connecting with all the 
Northern and Southern roads. The third 
urges that the Gadsden treaty, so far as it se- 
cures the right of way through Mexico, ought 
to be adapted. The fourth recommends a 
combination of the Southern States for the 
construction of the railroad, independent of 
the National Government. The fifth recom- 
mends the incorporation of the road by the 
ature of Virginia, and subsequently by 
the Legislatures of all the Southern States. 
The. sixth provides for the appointment of a 
committee to prepare 4 charter, and to procure 


States. 

“All the resolutions were adopted except 
that in relation to the treaty. Mr. Gadsden 
addressed the Convention, and indirectly inti- 
mated that the treaty was prepared to secure 
a route for the South through Mexico. He 
had heard a rumor that the Northern Senators 
had combined to defeat that part of the reso- 
lation offered to the Convention. The resolu- 
tion was subsequently withdrawn by the com- 
mittee. A resolution was adopted, providing 
for the encouragement of direct eats with 
for some of the Southern ports by legis- 
lative assistance. Treaties to secure the re- 
duetion of daties imposed on tobacco and hemp 

countries were recommended ; after 
the Convention adjourned until the fol- 

y-” 


- Whether these resolations will be more effi- 


cacious than resolves of kindred character 


| heretofore adopted, or than the primitive en- 


- | actments of colonial times, remains to be seen. 
| But, there is one tendency of such 


action as is 
proposed by the Convention, that must not be 
overlooked,—it is, the tendency to train the 
slaveholders of the different States to act to- 



























its passage by Virginia and other Southern 





a fhe dao will caen debe intcluid io Qocia” 


This is the argument urged in “the organ ” 
from day to day; it isthe sum and substance 
of all its labored articles in support of the Bill. 
Meet it as fairly and squarély as you may; 
expose its falsity and absurdity, prove by the 
language and provisions of the Bill itself that, 
from beginning to end, it practically denies to 
the People of a Territory the rights of sover- 
eignty, and surrounds them with “ Congros- 


sional limitations and restrictltns ;” oe 
a want of candor and 
of the sinister movement it advoca' : ahs 6 or- 


gan” continues to urge the same argument, 
with an air of as much confidence as if it be- 
lieved there was anything in it, and scruples 
not to assure its readers that it is one which 
the,opponents of the Bill have never even at- 
tempted to meet ! 

A lie well stuck to is more potential than a 
truth feebly spoken: so a bad argument by 
repetition produces an impression which the 
single presentation of a good one fails to accom- 
plish. The Nebraska-Kansas Bill, which has 
passed the Senate, occupies five and a half solid 
columns of small type in the Globe. The pro-sla- 
very press, aware thatthe Pcople generally have 
not examined it in its details, knows that it can 
declaim, and sophisticate, and misrepresent, 
with comparative impunity. So soon as we can 
command the room, we shall print the Bill, so 
that all our readers at least, may see for them- 
selves how utterly its provisions disregard 
what the Union vaguely enough styles, Pop- 
ular Sovereignty. Meantime, let us again ex- 
pose this “ humbug.” 

If “Popular Sovereignty” reside in the Peo- 
ple of Nebraska, Congress has no right to con- 
stitute them a distinct community, to prescribe 
their bounds, and to give them a Constitution 
of Government. Its whole duty towards them 
would be discharged, all its rights exhausted, 
in the passage of a resolution recognising their 
right to organize themselves, form their own 
Government, and determine their own laws. 
But the Bill, “the gist” of which, according to 
the Union, “is the principle of Popular Sover- 
eignty,” prescribes the boundaries of the Ter- 
ritory, reserving to Congress the right to divide 
it, without regard to the wishes of its “ Sover- 
eign People,” into two or more Territories, or 
to attach any portion of it, without regard to 
the will of its “Sovereign People” “to any 
other State or Territory of the Union.” A 
queer sort of Sovereignty, that can be bounded, 
divided, mutilated, transferred, converted into 
a dependency, by an act of the Congress of the 
United States! 

Again: Congress in this Bill ordains, that 
the Executive power shall be vested in a Gov- 
ernor; that there shall be a Secretary; that 
the Legislative power shall be lodged in the 
Governor and Legislative Assembly, the latter 
to consist of a Council and a House of Repre- 
sentatives; that the Judicial power shall be 
vested in a supreme court, district courts, pro- 
bate courte, and justices of the peace; and 
that there shall be an attorney and a marshal. 
This organization of the Government is pre- 
scribed, without any reference to the wishes or 
views of the “Sovereign People.” Possibly 
they might prefer government by a Territorial 
Council, or that there might be but one legis- 
lative chamber, or that the judicial power 
might be established under other forms; but 
this Bill of Popular Sovereignty does not allow 
the Sovereign People to have any voice or 
weight in the matter. They must take with- 
out abatement or qualification the form of 
Government prescribed to them. 

Agein:. The “Sovereign People” have no 
voice in determining how these departments of 
their Government shall be constituted, what 
shall be their pewers, under what limitations 
these shall be exercised, how long the persons 
exercising governmental functions shall con- 
tinue in office, in what way and how much 
they shall be paid—in all of which who does 

not recognise the “simple and sublime” ac- 
knowledgment of the sovereign right of the 
People of a Territory to govern themselves. 

Again: the Governor, the Secretary, the 
Chief Justice, Associate Justices, the Attorney, 
and the Marshal, shall be elected by the 
People :—O, no—that is a mistake; we were 
under the momentary delusion which has 
turned the head of our neighbor of the Union, 
about Popular Sovereignty—“ shall be nomi- 
nated, and by and with the advice aid consent 
of the Senate, appointed, by the President of 
the United. States!” Was ever “Sovereign 
People” so treated before? What! their Gov- 
ernor, @ part of the law-making power, with 
authority to veto all acts of their Aesembly, 
unless passed by a majority of two-thirds in 
each branch, and whose business it is to see 
that the laws under which they live be en- 
forced, totally independent of them, deriving 
his existence not from them, but a Central 
Power some two thousand miles off, over which 
they have not the slightest control; accounta- 
ble, not to them, bat to that same Power, for 
his acts; what a “simple and sublime” spec- 
tacle of Popular Sovereignty ! 

Again: The bill prescribes the salaries to 
be paid the Governor, Secretary, Judges, At- 

torney, Marshal, also the compensation and 
mileage of members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly and Council, the “Sovereign People” 
being entirely ignored in this important mat- 
ter ; it does not alllow them even the privilege 
of paying for the services thus rendered, but 
treating them as minors, without even the 
iy. to pay their own way, it provides for 


from the Treasury of the | very, 





tion about Popular 
resolve itself? Simply into thie—a claim that 
any number of settlers therein, indisposed to 


earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, | 


shall be allowed to live upon the labor of slaves ; 


Compromise in Nebraska, under which the 
Laborer is deemed worthy of his hire, and en- 
titled to the full enjoyment of the fruits of his 
own work. This is “the simple and sublime” 
issue presented by the Nebraska Bill—nothing 
more, nothing less. 

In maintaining the act of 1820, and resist- 
ing the attempt to repeal it, we stand upon 
the true doctrine of Popular Sovereignty. By 
the vows of a majority of the Representatives 
and Senaiors in Congress, and by the sanction of 
the President, representing and exercising the 
Sovereignty of the People and States of the 
Union, over United States Territory, that act 
became a Law; a Law it has continued for the 
last thirty-three years, the People and States 
of the Unipn acquiescing in it, no attempt in 
all that time having been made for its repeal. 
If any Law is invested with the sanction of 
Popular S¢vereignty, that Law is. 

On the other hand, the Bill to repeal it, is 
sustained, not by any demonstrations of Popu- 
lar Sovereignty, but simply by the pride and 
self-interest of a small class of slaveholders, who 
have no respect for the rights or interests of 
the People, when opposed to their policy. No 
Press, no primary meeting of the People, no 
State Convention, no Legislature, North, South, 
East, or West, had intimated any dissatisfac- 
tion with the Act of 1820, or a desire for its 
repeal; so that the Bill is nothing but an at- 
tempt of a would-be-Sovereign Class, to annul 
& great measure, enacted by the real Sovereign 
People, sustained by them for the third of a 
century, and still resting on the sanctions of 
their will. 

The Act bears the stamp of Popular Sov- 
ereignty ;.the Bill to repeal it, bears the stamp 
of a Class Interest, which cares. no more for 
the political rights of the free People of the 
United States, than it does for the natural 
rights of the three millions of slaves, on whose 
unpaid labor it has grown fat and arrogant. 


- = — 


SPEAKING TRUTH OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


“Tt rarely happens that the Anti-Slavery 
prejudices of the Natzonal Era will suffer it to 
speak the truth of the Southern States. To 
our shame, we confess that there is more truth 
than poetry in the following paragraph: 

“‘Nearly all of our American shipping is 
owned in the North; the great majority of Amer- 
ican sailors and shipmasters are Northern men ; 
the carrying trade of the South is done chiefly 
upon Northern capital; the exchanges for her 
exports find their way generally to Northern 
ports ; the profits of the trade of course inure 
to Northern shipmasters, importers, and mer- 
chants; and Northern enterprise reaps the ben- 
efit of the coasting trade and internal trans. 
portation, by which the foreign imports reach 
the slave States.’ ”—Richmond (Va.) Enquirer. 


We copy the foregoing for the purpose of 


endeavoring to correct a wrong impression. 

The Enquirer says “it rarely happens that 
the Anti-Slavery prejudices of the National 
Era will suffer it to speak the truth of the 
Southern States.” 

Prejudice is a pre-judgment in regard to 
persons or things, anterior to a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the character of the former 
or nature of the latter. We confess, that be- 
fore we had examined the nature and effects 
of Slavery, we believed it to be wrong and 
mischievous. 
instinct and education, and was then a preju- 
dice. But, in due time, we examined the sub- 
ject with as much care and impartiality as we 


‘could command, with no bias of self-interest 


to warp our conclusions, and the result was, our 
pre-judgment was sustained by reason, and, no 
longer a mere prejudice, became a judgment— 
@ judgment after a full investigation of all the 
facts of the case. Education, reading, reason, 
and observation, have filled us with the convic- 
tion, deep and unchangeable, that Slavery is a 
wrong to the slave, a curse to the master, and 
& source of evil to every country that tolerates 
it, or is associated with it. 

But, this conviction, or prejudice, as the En- 
guirer terms it, does not dispose us to harsh 
and indiscriminate censure. We can see some- 
thing in the South beside Slavery, and other 
People beside Slaveholders. Our controversy 
is with Slavery and its supporters, not with the 
South or the Southern People—with a system, 
not a section; and while’ uncompromisingly 
hostile to the system, we cherish no ill-will or 
prejudice against its supporters, the actual 
Slaveholders. Had we been brought up amid 
slaveholding institutions, inherited slaves, been 
trained to believe Slavery a necessary evil, or 
& positive good, we should in all probability 
have been as earnest in their cause as we are 
now against it. This reflection excludes all 
dogmatism, all denunciation of individuals, 
and indisposes ue to sit in judgment upon indi- 
vidual character. 

Against slaveholders as a class, against the 
esprit de corps which actuates them, against 
the peculiar Interest they cherish, the source 
of their overgrown wealth and power, and of 
the comparative poverty and weakness of the 
South, we wage open and uncompromising 
war. 

The struggle is one between Principles and 


between Interests—between the Principle of | . 


Liberty and that of Slavery, between the In- 
terest of the Mass and the Interest of a Class. 
We go for Liberty and the Mass, against Sla- 
very and a Class. Reverse the positions of the 


The belief was the offapring of 


































The Richmond (Va.) papers specify three or 
four instances in that State in which certain 
manumitted slaves petitioned the Legislature 
for permission to take masters; and then adds, 
that the Anti-Slavery men of the North are 
astounded and perplexed at thesé facts. 

For one, we see nothing in them to aston- 
ish anybody. The slave manumitted in Vir- 
ginia; must leave forever its boundaries, 
within twelve months after his manumission. 
Suppose him peculiarly ignorant and infirm, 
banishment to a strange land, whose people and 
customs and modes of labor he knows nothing 
about, must fill him with vague terrors, deep- 
ened by the consciousness that he is without 
friends, without means, without strength. Is 
it wonderfal that he should at times prefer 
the ills he knows, to the unknown ills imagi- 
nation magnifies? Or suppose he has a. wife 
and children in Slavery, banishment separates 
him from them forever ;. but banished he must 
be, unless the Legislature permit him to take a 
master, and remain on the soil, within sight 
and hearing of those in whom his life is bound 
up. Is it marvellous that under such cireum- 
stanees this dread alternative at times should 
be preferred? Fear and weakness in one 
case, the holiest affections.of the heart in the 
other, might be pleaded in extenuation of the 
choice: but how barbarous must be the policy 
which makes the protection of weakness, or 
the discharge of parental and conjugal duties, 
dependent absolutely upon the debasement of 
one’s manhood, by the resumption of the 
shackles of abject Slavery ! 

If an instance can be shown in which a 
manumitted negro in Virginia, under no such 
pressure, has voluntarily sought to return to 
bondage, that fact in itself shows what fearful 
havoc the system has made of a nature created 
in the image of God:—where is the free work- 
ing man of the North, so degraded, vile, poor, 
miserable, let him be without friends, relations, 
employment, home, without God and without 
hope in the world, who would not spurn the 
idea of becoming the slave of the rich man, 
although with the certain prospect of having 
all his animal wants supplied, and such pro- 


horses and cattle ? 


manumitted persons, for reasons not stated, 


any terms ? 


Slavery was preferred to Freedom! 


the system ! 


privations, with a daring and constancy unsur- 


blessed condition, in the icy countries and in- 
hospitable climes of the far North. 


more than ten hundred slaves. What is the 
testimony which their flight bears to this sys- 
tem of Slavery? Do the newspapers ever re- 
cord the flight of the laborers and mechanics 
of the cold, rough North, from the oppression 
of the wages system of labor, to the genial rice 
swamps and cotton fields of the South ? 





THE DISCUSSION—HOW CHARACTERIZED. 


From the year 1847, the discussion of the 
Question of Slavery has been carried on in 
Congress with little intermission. For the last 
seven years, there has not been a session from 
‘which it has been excluded. There was a lull 
after the legislation of 1850 ; but the quiet was 
disturbed by the Presidential canvass of 1852 ; 
and this Congress has witnessed the revival of 
the Discussion in all its length and breadth. 


time of the Senate; and in the House, since 
the reference of the Nebraska-Bill to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
although other questions have been all the 
while formally under consideration, the subject 
of Slavery has been the great theme. Our 
neighbor of the Sentinel, on the 19th, prey +. 
ed the following statistical statement of the 
speeches made on the Nebraska Bill in both 















Houses, up to that time: 
“There were twenty. set speeches made 
gn Stn the ln srt ron 
80 
there haye been delivered 
fifteen on one 





two sections; let the North be the seat of Sla- | the 
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tection vouchsafed to him, as we extend to 


Is it not strange that intelligent men should 
refer to the two or three instances in which 


have preferred Slavery to perpetual banish- 
ment, as evidences of the genial nature of the 
system, when it is notorious that in the many 
thousand cases of manumission, the subjects 
of it have been glad to acquire freedom upon 


In the year 1850, fifteen hundred slaves were 
emancipated in the South, nearly all of whom 
were obliged to leave their native soil; the 
number within the last twelve months is prob- 
ably about the same, and yet the Richmond 
Enquirer can find only three cases in which 
What 
tremendous data for an argument in favor of 
And while a few miserable slaves, 
afraid to encounter the terrible competition of 
white labor at the North, or unwilling to leave 
their families to. suffer alone the horrors of 
bondage, have begged for permission toremain 
in captivity with them—a fact exultantly re- 
ferred to by slaveholders as proof conclusive of 
the blessedness of being a slayo—hundreds of 
human beings, amidst unimaginable perils and 


passed, have been seeking a refuge from. this 


The Census records the escape in 1850 of 


For three months, it occupied nearly the whole. 
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Action of the Federal Government, and the in- 
tentions of ite founders. 


ver cy berg in its relations to Parties 


get maasa 
Thirdly, Slavery, under its religious, moral, 
and politico-coonomioal aspects, in its relations 


| to the interest of the slave, of the master, of 


the country in which it exists, and the com- 
munities associated with it. 

In the discussion of the firat two classes of 
questions, the Argument for Freedom has been, 
in our opinion, fully, carefully, and triumph- 
antly presented, by Representatives and Sena- 
tors from the North and West; but Truth 
obliges us to admit that, on the third class of 
Questions, Slaveholders, in our judgment, have 
had the strength of the argument on their 
side, wrong and untenable as it is. It has been 
their habit, after disposing of the constitutional 
question, to deal with Slavery, on its merits as 
@ social system, boldly comparing it with free 
labor institutions, advocating it on the grounds 
of morality and philanthropy, and for economi- 
cal reasons, putting their arguments in the 
most plausible form, and attempting to give 
them weight by cunningly-arranged statistics. 
That they have made the subject their study, 
that they have studied it with the one idea of 
justifying and strengthening their position, 
and that they have presented the argument 
for Slavery, as a social system, with more force 
and ingenuity than has ever been done by 
Pro-Slavery men in any other country or age 
of the world, cannot be questioned, we think, 
by any intelligent man familiar with their ef- 
forts. Andon this ground, we repeat, they 
have not been met by their opponents. This, of 
course, is a general remark, to the truth of 
which there are a few exceptions. Occasion- 
ally, at long intervals, we have listened to a 
speech, in which the argument against Sla- 
very, apart from all constitutional and legal 
questions, has been urged with overwhelming 


Congress from the free States have evaded this 
issue. Either their own opinions in relation 
to it, have not been matured, or they have 
been conscious of a want of knowledge upon 
the subject. 

Their opposition to Slavery is the result, 
rather of education and circumstances, than 
investigation and reflection. -The subject, in 
the aspect of it to which we refer, has been 
shut out of the organizations with which 


has been filled with dissertations on the intrin- 
sic good of Slavery, and of its vital importance 
to all its interests, while Southern men have 


gument in favor of maintaining and perpetu- 
ating the system, the majority of Northern 
men have either taken no interest in the sub- 
ject, or used their efforts to suppress the agita- 
tion of it in the free States. 

The only class of persons in these States 
that can furnish writers and speakers fully 
qualified to meet on this ground and refute 
the champions of Slavery, is the class so often 
stigmatized as fanatical, bigoted A bolitionists. 
But, their field of labor has been limited—their 
publications read by comparatively few of the 
citizens of the free States, by still fewer of 
their politicians. Hence, the imperfect vindi- 
cation of Freedom and Free Institutions, by 
members and representatives of the free States 
in Congress. On Slavery, as it regards the 
Law of Nations, the Constitution, Federal re- 
lations, and Party politics, they betray no lack 
of strength or information—here they can 
maintain themselves triumphantly; but, on 
Slavery, viewed in the light of humanity, mo- 
rality, or political economy, in its effects on 
Labor, Capital, and the great interests of So- 
ciety generally, they are utterly at fault, un- 
prepared by reflection, and without the neces- 
sary information, to confront and refute the 
slaveholders. 

The time has come when members of Con- 
gress from the free States cannot excuse them- 
selves to their constituents, for ignorance on 
their part of the great argument between Sla- 
yery and Freedom. Nota day passes in which 
they are not challenged to the discussion, and 
yet they are silent. The sophisms of the 
Slaveholder, his deceptive tables. of statistics, 
his bold paradoxes, go out to all parts of the 
country, to mystify and pervert public opinion ; 
and who steps forth to present facts as they 
are, and the argument as it really ie? Error 
makes its way by audacity and importunity ; 
while the inactive friends of truth fold their 
hands in silence, and have no doubt that “Truth 
is mighty, and will prevail” We must have 
something in Congress besides elegant plati- 
tudes about the blessings of Liberty and the 
curses of Slavery, learned dissertations on 
Law and Constitution, cunning attempts to 
manufacture “ party capital” out of the ques- 
tion, vehement denunciation and invective. 

‘Let the Slaveholder’s sophisms about the 
relations of capital and labor be exposed ; let 
his deceptive statistics be unmasked; let his 


‘bestow as mugh and labor on the study 
of free and slaye-labor institutions, as they 
are accustomed to give to party politics, or the 
questions of and and they 


currency 
| will be able to do what they never have yet 


vindicate the workings of 
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force ; but, ag a general rule, the members of ; . 


they have acted, and the newspapers they have 
been accustomed to read. While the South 


been preparing themselves with the whole ar- 
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THE NEBRASKA am—a SURPRISE In. 
TENDED. 


tide andemiced that the conspirators wh, 
have been working so hard for the repeal of the 
Compromise 


| on miotion, a majority dispenses with the uoua 
' | order of proceedings; the Bill is read twice 


‘under the operation of the provious ques 


_| tion, ordered to be engrossed for a third read. 
_ | ing; and at last it is forced through, withoy 
‘| debate, examination, or time for amendment. 


_ The Bill will be divested of Clayton’s anj 
Badger’s amendments, and be modified in jt, 
verbiage, so as to afford a pretext for the wa. 


| vering or dishonest, to vote for it, and then, if 


| necessary, plead a-misuriderstanding in exten. 
uation.of the act; but, the great, and only ob. 
ject of the whale movement, the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise and the opening of Ne. 

braska to slave immigration, will be carefully 
secured. 

It is stated that the plotters have counted 
heads, and have no doubt of their power to 
carry through the movement. There are seven. 
ty abséntees, a large proportion of them being 
opponents of the Bill, and the Nebraska men 
do not seruple to take advantage of their ab. 
sence. The Administration, too, has been at 
work. It is now understood that adhesion to 
the policy of repealing the Missouri Compro. 
mise is made a test of fitness for office. Mem. 
bers ate approached in various ways. We 
know one from the West, who voted against 
the reference of the Bill to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and is 
now committed to its support, who, we are in- 
formed, was hostile to the measure when it was 
first introduced. Some three weeks after its in. 
troduction, his brother was appointed to a capi- 
tal clerkship in one of the Bureaus. How far 
his change of position is to be attributed to 
fraternal love, the public must judge. 
Meantime, wherever we turn, rumors meet 
us that an active trade has been going on, 
Executive Intervention with Congress being 
unscrupulously used to establish what may in 
mockery be styled-the policy of Non-Interven- 

tion. The grand result is, that the repea! men, 

relying upon an accidental majority, propose, 
if Madame Rumor do not terribly belie them, 
to take the House by surprise next Monday, 
and force through a measure which could not 
be passed were all the members present, and 
which is notoriously odious in the eyes of nine. 
tenths of the People of the United States. 
The plot ie an insult to the People. If at. 
tempted, it will be a frand and cheat. It is 
difficult to conccive how any man with one 
grain of honesty or fair-dealing in his compo. 
sition can harbor the base idea of participating 
in it. The friends of good faith in the House 
should make up their minds to bafile so abom- 
inable a scheme, at all hazards. There are 
enough of them, at least, to put in execution 
the extraordinary means authorized by the 
tules of the House, to defeat a scandalous at- 
tempt to carry it bysurprise and storm. Their 
constituencies, the country, will expect them 
to employ these at all hazards, and to 
the last extremity, until the People be effectu- 
ally aroused, and the telegraph has summoned 
careless or recreant Representatives to their 
places. If there be the right kind of spirit 
among the opponents of repeal, the plot must 
fail. 

Meantime, let ug call attention to the fact 
that seventy members.are now absent—a fact 
disgraceful to them, and evincing disloyalty 
to their constituents. No member has a right 
to absent himself, pending so vital a measure 
as this Repeal Bill, and when he has been 
warned of the desperate purposes of its sup- 
porters, unless a matter of life and death calls 
him away. 

A prominent characteristic of Congress is its 
fugacity. Sometimes a quorum cannot be mus- 
tered to do business. During thé protracted con- 
sideration of the Gadsden Treaty—a measure 
of vast magnitude, and strenuously opposed on 
the ground of its gross corruption—only about 
two-thirds of the Senate have been present. 
The newspapers recorded twenty-eight votes 
for its ratification, sixteen for its rejection—so 
that there must have been eighteen absentees. 
Private interests are never treated in this 
manner. A clerk who should absent himeelf 
from his post in @ mercantile establishment 
for weeks during the pressure of important 
business, would receive his quietus. The Rep- 
resentative who noglects his public business, to 
look after bis. private affairs, is unfit for his 
place. If this outrageous plot to force through 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise should 
succeed, in consequence of the absenteeism of 
its opponents, they should be banished from 
public life, until they have learned to under- 
stand its grave responsibilities. 





THE TEST OF ORTHODOXY IN THE SENATE. 


Strange things are done in secret session of 
the Senate, which the good People are not 
often. permitted to catch even a glimpse of. 
Some sensation has recently been awakened 
by the'rejection of Mr. Angell, s Barnburner 
of New York, nominated for the Consulate at 
Honolulu. The Public would have been edi- 
fied, we presume, had the proceedings in the 
case been open. So far as we can reason from 
the known to the unknown, Mr. Angell was 
rejected because the majority of the Senate 
was not satisfied that he wae free from the 
taint of Free Soil, or sound on the Nebraska 
Question, ‘He had. voted for Van Buren in 
1848; subsequently, however, acted with the 
Party in New York that placed itself upon the 
Baltimore Platform, and elected General Pierce. 
Like the rest of his political associates, he ac- 
cepted the test, and was-admitted to the fel- 
lowship of the so-called Democratic Party. 
The President, in pursuance of the policy of 
securing the allegiance of those who, in 4 par- 
oxyem of excitement, arrayed themselves 
Let | ®8inst the regular Baltimore nominations of 
1848, accepting Mr. Angell’s present acqui- 
escence ‘in the Baltimore Platform and sup- 
port of his Administration, as an evidence of 
his or , nominated him for « consulate ; 
but the majority: of the Senate, with » keener 
scent for heresy, inferred, we presume, from 
the antecedents of the nominee, that he wa# 
| not sound on the Nebraska Question, and +0 
rejected him. 

The Independent Democratic Senators, of 


| course, could have nothing to do in the prem- 
~ |dses, . They could not with any consistency 


} Vanes Bon 47 Seu A depth (om 
_| Charleston, on the 19th, 


vote for the ratification of a nomination which 
would never have been made but for the repu- 
diation ‘by the nominee of the doctrine and 
policy which they and he had supported in 
common in 1848; and they could not vote 
against it, when. they caw that se wht 
a 
8 Wi ah mi 


| supparted the cause of Freedom and Free Soil 
|inJ846, in other words what mas be th nx 
Segall atior 
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that even fidelity to the Party is somewhat 
a discount. What, then, is it that governs the 
majority of the Senate 
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shrink from avowing the fact. We submit th 

it is very cruel, especially to office-seckers, to. 
say nothing of the impolicy of the thing, to. 
koep this matter hidden from the People. To 
make public the test, might have a softening 


influence on the-Anti-Slavery prejudices of our |, pion 


fellow-citizens, and especially dispose the office- 


soekers to repent, in sackcloth and ashes, of |}, 


Free-Soiliam, and to bring forth fraits meet for 
repentance. Besides, the Senate might acquire 
a new hold on the affections of the People. 
Making the support of the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise ,s test of fitness for office, 
would vindicate its solid consistency in the eyes 
of mankind. It would show the same kind of 
pluck and eagacity the President did, when, 
through Mr. Cushing; he put his heel on Free 
Soil, broke up the enteinte cordiale between the 
Hunker Democracy and the Independent De- 
mosracy in Massachusetts, defeated the new 
Constitution, and gave the State to the Whigs. 
That illustrious act of devotion to Slavery, re- 
gardiess of consequences, we commend to the 
Senate. Let it emulate the bravery of that 
great man, and avow publicly the test which it 
now enforces secretly—submission to Slavery 
in general, and support of the Repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise in particular, absolute 
conditions to the ratification by this body of 
all nominations. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


We observe that many people are under the 
impression that the Homestead Bill will pass 
the Senate. It is ungracious to disturb this 
pleasing illusion, but there is no use in deceiv- 
ing ourselves. The Senators from the Slave 
States, with one or two exceptions, will vote 
against it, and it is too much to expect such 
wise and conservative gentlemen, as Mr. 
Toucey, and the Senators from the State of 
Camden and Amboy, as the New Yorkers 
phrase it, to countenance so radical and pro- 
gressive & measure. 

We confess we have little hope of the Public 
Lands. They are doomed, unless the People 
choose to send representatives to Congress, who 
will protect them against plundering, log-roll- 
ing combinations. 

A homestead bill, if it could be passed, 
would secure to the, poor and landless some- 
thing from the wreck which these combinations 
are making of the public patrimony; but the 
Senate is in the way, and, for aught we can see 
to the contrary, will always be in the way. It 
is not a Popular body in its composition or in 
its sympathies. It does not derive its existence 
from the People, and its responsibility to the 
People is too remote and feeble to secure for 
them a great weight in its deliberations. A 
body that can pass the Nebraska Bill, ratify 
the Gadsden Treaty, and reject the Homestead 
Bill, needs reconstruction. 





THE BALTIMORE PLATFORM AND THE BILL 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE INDIGENT IN- 
SANE. sas 
The Baltimore Platform is constantly held 

up as embracing the whole creed of Democ- 
racy, and belief or acquiescence in it is de- 
manded as a condition to fellowship in. the se- 
called Democratic Party. General Pierce 
placed himself upon it when he accepted the 
nomination for the Presidency, reaffirmed his 
adhesion to it in his Inaugural, and announced 
that conformity to it would be the only test 
of friendship for his Administration. Since 
then, his party, through State Conventions and 
through its united press, has invested this plat- 
form with a certain kind of sanctity, pretend- 
ing to regard it with almost as much reverence 
as the ancient Jews cherished for the Deca- 
logue. 

But it was easy to seo that the great object 
of all this devotion.was to screen themsystem 
of Slavery from disturbance. The ten com- 
mandments of the Baltimore Platform resolved 
themselves into this—thou shalt not question 
the claims, limit the power, restrict the area, 
or interfere with the policy, of the Slave In- 
terest. All other sins may be forgiven ; but 
resistance to Slavery shall not be forgiven. 
You may go for protection to the iron interests 
of Pennsylvania, for improvement ,of rivers 
and harbors, for asing the money of the Pub- 
lic Treasury to enrich private corporations, 
for wasting the public lands in grants to rail- 
road speculations, and yet be a good Democrat. 
All these things are forbidden by the Balti- 
more Platform, but they are subordinate. The 
one thing needful is, obedience to the article 
on Slavery. When adhesion to the Baltimore 
Platform is demanded as a condition to party 
fellowship or political preferment, it simply 
means acquiescence in whatever claim- the 
Slave Power may set up, 

We do not caricature. The politicians in 
Washington know that our representation is 
the exact truth 

Let us see how strictly the Baltimore Plat- 
form has been adhered to by a so-called Domo- 
cratic Senate and House, in the matter of the Bill 
reported last week for the relief of the Indi- 
gent Insane. This Bill provides for the grant 
of ten millions of acres of the public lands, to 
the several States and Territories, to be appor- 
tioned in the compound ratio of their geo- 
graphical area and répresentation in the House 
of Representatives, and to be used by them 
exclusively for the benefit of the indigent in- 
sane within their respective limits, as preseri- 
bed in the act. The second section contains 
the following provision : 

“That the land aforesai 
veyed, shall be apportione 
States and Terri in sections or subdivis- 
ions of sections; and whenever there are pub- 
lio lands in a State or Territory, worth one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre—the value 
of said lands to be determined | the Gov- 


ernor of said State or Territory. 
to which said State or Territory shall a. 


tled shall be selected 
y Interior is 


lands; 
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of the Constitution.” 
“ The complaint of Southern ingratitude ex- 
of Northern patrioti 


Committee psy Og the Compromise of 1850 
from any but the highest and most disinterest- 
ed motives? Was it suspected for a moment 
that they were only engaged in a commercial 
speculation, and that they would want a hand- 
some dividend on their investment in patriot- 
ism? ‘Virtue is its own reward,’ is & maxim 
of which Mr. Ketchum does not comprehend 
the import, and in accordance with which he 
does not adjust his conduct. With him, @ no- 
ble action, like @ good speech at the bar, is 


only worth the reward it bri If, in 1850, 
he contributed his cash to the funds of the 
Union Safety Committee and his eloquence to 


the cause of the Constitution, it was not from 
any abstract love of justice or romantic devo- 
tion tothe country. For all his patriotic exer- 


tions he expected the reward of Southern grat- 
itude ; and now that his speculation miscarries, 


he threatens to avenge himself on the South by 
transferring his eloquence and his virtue to the 
service of Seward.” 

Very good — the rebuke is timely and well- 
administered. If the Union Safety Committee 
men simply sustained the enforcement of a 
Constitutional obligation in 1850, they have 
no special claim upon the gratitude of any sec- 
tion, for extraordinary.services. If they went 
beyond Constitutional requirement, and per- 
formed works of supererogation in behalf of 
Slavery, their appropriate reward is shame and 
contempt. Why should the South put its trast 
in those who have proved false to their own sec- 
tion and people? The Northern Compromisers 
of 1850 did go beyond.the Constitution. They 
knew that Congress had power to prohibit Sla- 
very in Territories, that the power had been 
repeatedly exercised, that the policy of Slavery- 
restriction was coeval with the Government; 
but they abandoned this policy; and, by waiv- 
ing the exercise of an incontestable right, afford- 
ed Slaveholders a pretext for assuming that it 
was surrendered. They-knew that no Consti- 
tutional obligation rested upon them to legis- 
late further in relation to Fugitive Slaves, and 
yet, to disarm the wrath or win the favor of the 
Slayeholders, they joined with them in passing 
an act, so grossly violative of every principle 
of justice, and every safeguard thrown around 
personal rights by the Constitution, that it does 
not deserve the name of Law, and has no title, 
to the respect of a law-abiding people. 

If, in their own judgment, these acts were 
required by the Constitution, what right have 
they to claim reward at the hands of slave- 
holders? The fact that they make such a 
claim, betrays.a consciousness on their part of 
the performance of extra-constitutional services 
in behalf of Slavery. 

Northern politicians are slow to learn. Let 
them go as far as they may in their zeal for 
slaveholding “ rights,” as they are called, they 
will still fall sho®t of the mark. Let them 
render the most signal services, their language 
must still be, “We are but unprofitable ser- 
vants—if saved at all, it will not be by our 
own works, but by the grace of our puissant 
masters, the slaveholders.” How can they 
come up to the demands made upon them ? 
Do they believe that Slavery is the wisest, most 
productive, and most beneficent combination of 
Capital and Labor that the world has ever 
known? Thatthatstate ofsocicty is best in which 
the Capitalist owns the Laborer? That the 
highest form of civilization is attained where the 
inferior classes are the property of the superior ? 
That Slavery is the origin and end of the 
Union of these States, the corner-stone of the 
Federal Constitution, the only sure foundation 
of Republican Institutions, the source of our 
national greatness, and the soul of the world’s 
commerce? That the chief duty of the Fed- 
eral Government is, to provide for its security, 
enlarge its area, augment its power, and con- 
firm its supremacy? That no right, no inter- 
est, which conflicts with its claims, is entitled 
to ® moment’s consideration? That the only 
American statesmanship is that which has 
been baptized with the spirit of Slavery, the 
only American treason, resistance to its de- 
mands? This must be their creed, and this 
creed must regulate their conduct, but let them 
not expect even then the gratitude of. the 
South ; for, after all, they will only “manifest 
& willingness to concede her rights under the 
Constitution.” “They confer no special favor 
on the South,” says the Richmond iver. 


And, it might have added, if t . 
tims to their fidelity, we cannot help that. 
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dollars; sending them by mail, at the rates 
by Dr. Olds, the charge on them will 
be more than one hundred dollars! 

Can anything be more reasonable? What 
a wise thing it is to tax intelligence! Let 
Congress adopt the recommendations of this 
sagacious Committee on the Post Office and 


Post Roads, raising the postage on newspapers 


press. : ; 
We are glad that the Press is speaking out 
on the subject. The Baltimore American well 
remarks : 
“The chief, and, indeed, the only argument 
adduced to sanction the d increase is 
the failure of the Post Office Department rev- 
enues to meet its expenses. But this argument 
‘loses whatever force it may properly have pos- 
sessed when the fact is known that the ex- 
penses of the Department over its receipts are 
entirely caused. by the large mass of franked 
documents that encumber the mails. The pri- 
yate newspaper and letter mails would fully 
meet ~ ae of their transportation at the 
esent rates, if it were not for the enormous 
influx of free matter, which it is sought to 
make the legitimate business of the Depart- 
ment pay for. Documents literally by the ton, 
of an entirely partisan character, and utterly 
worthless to the country, are sent from Wash- 
ington under the franks of members of Con- 
encumbering and delaying the transport- 
ation of the mails, and adding largely to their 
cost. If it be absolutely necessary that the 
franking privilege shall be used, or rather 
abused, to this extent, the expenses incident to 
it may properly be charged to the expenditures 
of Congress, and not laid upon the Postal De- 
partment, to be brought forward as a reason 
for increasing the tax upon private correspond- 


ce. 

“The business and social interests of the 
country, which contribute most largely to the 
support of the — office, are to the smallest 
extent concerned in the distribution of partisan 

hes ; and if members of Congress were en- 
tirely cut off from using the mails as a pack- 
horse for the dissemination of these documents, 
no substantial interests of the country would 
suffer, nor would any general complaint arise 
therefrom. .Tho rapid increase and dissemina- 
tion of the public press.in this country has 
also rendered unnecessary, to a great extent, 
this use of the franking privilege. No import- 
ant movement in Congress, no speech that de- 
serves to live. beyond the echo of the Capitol 
walls, but is seized by the Telegraph, and pro- 
claimed by hundreds of journals to the people 
of every section of the country. To longer 
cumber the mails with political speeches that 
no one is expected to read, is of itself an ab- 
surdity—to make it an excuse for an increase 
of postage upon the commercial and social in- 
tercourse of the country, is something so far 
beyond the limits of common sense, that the 
project should be contemptuously hustled out 
of the Halls of Congress. If it is necessary for 
litical purposes to retain the franking privi- 
9 let its expenses be made the subject of a 
separate estimate, and paid for out of the gen- 
eral treasury. We should then be able to 
jadge whether the cheap postage system is not 
able to sustain itself.” 





FREE DISCUSSION IN VIRGINIA. 


For many years past, the counties of Virginia 
in the neighborhood of Wheeling have been 
losing their slaves, and gaining in their stead 
a free population. The whole of that region 
ought to be the home of free labor, and there 
can be no doubt that a strong Anti-Slavery 
feeling prevails there. The fact that Wheel- 
ing is the terminus of the great central railroad 
feom the East to the West, must also have a 
healthful influence over the opinions and in- 
terests of the place. 

One of its leading newspapers, the Times 
and Gazette, has lately been discussing with 
much boldness and ability the question of Sla- 
very, urging the expediency of getting rid of 
the evil as soon as possible. As might have 
been expected, a few “old fogies” took alarm, 
and determined to suppress the voice of Young 
America. A public meeting was called to 
take the matter into consideration, the follow- 
ing card being printed in the newspapers: 

“The citizens of Wheeling, without respect 
to party, are requested to meet en masse, at the 
court-house, on Saturday evening next, at seven 
o’clock, to express their sentiments with regard 
to the Abolition and anti-Virginian articles, 
which have recently been published in this 
city. A number of speakers have consented 
to address the meeting. Many Citizens.” 


An exchange sums up the proceedings and 
results as follows: 

“At the appointed time for the meeting, 
some two or three thousand persons were as- 
sembled. The court-house was crowded, and 
many could not gain admission. One of the 

ers arose, and read some resolutions, de- 
nouncing the course of Mr. Wharton, and 
made a speech in their favor. The speaker 
and his resolutions were received with hisses. 
Mr. Wharton was called for, bee he ge 
forward, and proceeded in a manly speech to 
defend his right to conduct his press in an in- 
dependent manner, and to advocate what he 
thought the welfare of the State demanded. 
The sentiment of the meeting was with Mr. 
Wharton. The resolutions were rejected, and 
a motion was made that they should be burn- 
ed. ee an of the resolutions —— 
were his private , and with- 

one . It ve Gon, voted that the citi- 
heeling ‘uould have and sustain one 


which did not fear to 
or agora 
cheers were then given for 


Freedom, and for a Free 





Mr. 


Press, and the meeting adjourned.” A 
Well done, for old Virginia! 


_ The Times has proceeded to discuss the sub- 
ject. at length, and the following paragraph 
y the clear view the editor has of the 








«We are in favor. earliest pos- 





| ll’ support competence and riches to a 


‘official report of the proceed- 
ings of the House in Committeo of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, of Monday, March 


| 6th, published in the evening edition of the. 


Daily Globe of the same date, he will find that 
Mr. Dawson was & steadfast advocate of the 


obnoxious section. 


The sixth seotion of the bill, as reported by 
Mr. Dawson, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, was 
as follows : : 

« And be it further enacted, That if any indi- 
vidual now a resident of any one of the States 
or Territories, and not @ citizen of the United 
States, but, at the time of making such appli. 
cation for the benefit of this act, shall have 
filed a declaration of intention, as required by 
the naturalization laws of the United States, 
and shall become a citizen of the same before 
the issuance of the patent, as made and pro- 
vided for in this act, he shall be placed upon 
an equal fodting with the native-born citizen 
of the United States.” 

The word “now” refers of course to the 
date of the passage of the act, and confines 
the benefits of the bill, so far as foreign immi- 
grants are concerned, to those resident in this 
country at that time, and “ who shall have filed 
a declaration of intention, and shall become 
citizens before the issuance of the patent,” &c. 
No immigrant arriving after its passage can 
share in the benefits it confers, until after he 
shall have become a citizen—that is, after the 
lapse of five years—and then five years more 
must pass before he can obtain his patent. 

When this section of the bill came up, the 
following proceedings, as reported in the Daily 
Globe, took place : 

“Mr. Dean. I move to strike out the word 
‘now’ in the second line. 

“I do not propose to debate this matter, but 
I think we are making an unnecessary dis- 
crimination here. 

“Mr. Lane, of Indiana. Will the gentleman 
from New York state the effect of his amend- 
ment? . 

“Mr. Dean. The effect of this amendment 
will be to allow persons who emigrate and de- 
clare their intentions after the passage of this 
act to receive the benefits of this bill the same 
as if they had declared their intentions before 
the passage of the act. I am not in favor of 
the restriction contained in this section. I 
think that a man who declares his intention 
to become a citizen the next week or the next 
year after it is passed, ought to receive the ben- 
efits of this bill, upon every principle of justice, 
as the man who has declared his intentions be- 
fore the act goes into effect. I am utterly op- 
posed to making a discrimination between any 
class of persons, no matter where they were 
born, or from what country they emigrated. 
The principle upon which the bill is founded, 
and on which only it can be defended, is occu- 
pancy and settlement; and I see no reason for 
making the time when a declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen is made, a ground for 
discrimination. 

“Mr. Dawson. I insist that the provisions 
of the bill shall be confined to those persons 
who are now residents and citizens of the Uni- 
ted States. I therefore object to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Dean.]} 

“Mr. Wade. I propose to amend the sec- 
tion in line two, by striking out the words ‘ in- 
dividual now,’ and to insert in the third line 
the word ‘ who’ between the words ‘but’ and 
‘at? 

“The Chairman. The question must be first 
taken upon the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Dean.] That will not 
preclude the gentleman from Ohio from offer- 
ing his amendment afterwards. 

“The question was then taken upon Mr. 
Dean’s amendment ; and it was not agreed to. 

“Mr. Wade. I now offer the amendment 
already sent to the Clerk’s table. 

“T donot wish to trouble the Committee with 
remarks upon this matter, but it does seem to 
me that it is jams: idle for us to make any 

rohibition here with regard to foreigners, for 
it will not be three years before this whole sub- 
ject will again be revived for the benefit of 
those who hereafter arrive in the country and 
apply for citizenship; and who will become, 
upon the principle of citizenship, entitled to 
receive the same benefits from the Government 
that those who are now residents are entitled 


“The evil of the legislation now asked for is 
that in a few years the some thing will be re- 
peated over and over again. There is no use 
in talking about confining it to the present 
time. These foreigners, if they are to be en- 
couraged at all, should be encouraged not to 
ee in the purlieus of the cities, where they 
will drag out a miserable existence in vice and 
intemperance, in every conceivable form, but 
they should be encouraged to emigrate into 
the country, where they can enjoy pure and 
fresh air, and where they can become agricul- 
tural laborers, rejoicing in an increased health 
of body, mind, and morals. 

“My favor for this amendment is not pred- 
icated upon the fact that we shall have to do 
the same thing for many years, if we refuse it 
now, and thus time and money will be wasted. 
We shall certainly have to do it in less than 
two years, and we might just as well do itnow, 
and save time by it. 

“Mr. Dawson. In reply to the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat, I will merely say, 
that it is not the province nor duty of this Con- 
gress to legislate for all the nations of the 
world and the rest of mankind. [Leughter.] 

“ Mr. Cobb. [ move to strike out of the sixth 
section the following clause: ‘At the time of 
making such application for the benefit of this 
act, shall have filed a declaration of intention, 
as required by the naturalization laws of the 
United States, and shall become a citizen of 
the same before the issuance of the patent, as 
made and provided for in this act,’ and to in- 
sert the following: ‘who may have filed his 
or her declaration to become such prior to the 
passage of this act.’ 

“So that the section will then read: _ 

“<Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That 
if any soreegers. Frat a resident of any one 
of the States or Territories, and not a citizen 
of the United States, but who may have filed 
his or her declaration to become such prior to 
the a this act, shall be placed upon 
an equal footing with the native-born citizen 
of the United States.’ 

“] suppose I have a minute or two of my time 
still left. I desire to say that mpodjeot in of- 
fering this amendment is to con i 


tho benefits of the bill such for- 


eigners as are now in the country, and who 
have not filed their declaration to become citi- 
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remarks of 
ding foreign immigrants from the benefits of 
the bill, he acted from inclination, not necessi- 
ty. - His sneering observation that it “was not 
the province or duty of Congress to legislate for 
all-the nations of the world and the rest of 
mankind,” reveals his true feelings in regard 
to aliens. What reason “the organ” has for 
saying that without the wording of the Bill as 
it is, it could never have passed, the Public are 
not informed. The opinion, in our judgment, 
is groundless. Had Mr. Dawson and his po- 
litical associates from Pennsylvania accepted 
the amendment of Mr. Dean or Mr. Wade, it 
would not have affected the fate of the Bill. 
_The plea that it could not have passed in the 
‘amended form, is a mere after-thought. 


‘ A MIRACLE NEEDED. 


The Nebraska Bill, as a peace measure, does 
not work well. The more the troubled waters 
are oiled by it, the more they are disturbed. 
Every day adds more new embarrassment ; 
every mail brings Job’s tidings. Every wind 
comes loaded with an ominous growl of discon- 
tent. Democracy, which has been accustomed 
to sit in patient incubation upon all manner of 
queer projects, is ruffling her feathers and look- 
ing suspiciously upon this new claimant of her 
maternal solicitude. There is danger that she 
will take it for a snake’s egg, and toss it out of 
the nest. 

No one could better appreciate the difficul- 
ties in his way than does Senator Douglas. He 
has struggled against them with a porsever- 
ance worthy of the best of causes; but, so far 
as appearances go, he is losing ground ; and it 
would seem that some novel and startling ex- 
pedient is needed, to save him from the irre- 
trievable consequences of a blunder, which, in 
the scale of political morality, is even worse 
than the crime which it involves. 

There are two other distinguished person- 
ages, at the present time, who are in a condition 
to sympathize with Senator Douglas, and whose 
example under similarly trying circumstances 
may not be unworthy of his imitation. We 
allude to the Emperor Nicholas, of Russia, and 
to Monsignor Bedini, the Papal Envoy to the 
United States. 

Cardinal Bedini, during his late visit to this 
country, found himself everywhere preceded by 
rumors of certain atrocious crimes and barbar- 
ities perpetrated upon the patriots of Bologna, 
under his sanction and authority, as Governor 
of that city. He was annoyed by popular dem- 
onstrations, hanged in effigy like the author of 
the Nebraska Bill, and finally compelled, as he 
supposed, to leave the country in a very pri- 
vate manner, and with a reputation by no 
means exhaling the odor of sancity. He has 
seized the first moment of leisure, on reaching 
England, to do himself justice in the eyes of 
the world, by addressing a letter to his “ Grace 
the Archbishop of Baltimore.” He undertakes 
no specific denial of the charges brought 
against him; but claims for his exercise of 
civil and ecclesiastical authority in Bologna, 
the direct approval of Heaven, manifested by 
a miracle. An image of the Blessed Virgin of 
Rimini, it would seem, actually rolled up its 
wooden eyes in & pious ecstacy of gratitude for 
the blessing of such a Governor as Monsignor 
Bedini! “That portentous moving of the pu- 
pils,” says the Cardinal, “took place precisely 
during my civil jurisdiction, when I presided 
over the Government of Bologna!” Of course, 
then, all must be right. Whatif Ugo Bassi 
was skinned alive? What if scores of other 
patriots were smothered in dungeons, or hand- 
ed over to the Austrians to be shot? The mir- 
acle sanctifies all this. The Blessed Virgin of 
| Rimini has winked her approval, with such “a 
prodigious movement of her eyes” as to satisfy 
all but heretics. 

The case of the Emperor Nicholas is, if pos- 
sible, worse than that of the Papal Envoy. 
Like that functiénary, he is pious to a fault ; 
and like him, also, he is unfortunate in the 
popular estimate of his temporal jurisdiction. 
He has long been suspected of entertaining evil 
designs towards his weaker neighbor, the Turk, 
and latterly has been detected in the very act 
of robbing the latter of his territories. Called 
to account for this procedure, in a tone of in- 
jured innocence he has attempted to justify 
himself on the ground of religious duty. So 
far from entertaining any design of plunder, he 
has been actuated solely by devotional feeling, 
and a desire to get possession of certain church 
keys, unjustly withheld from him. But, as 
England and France still persist in their in- 
credulity, he has been compelled to offer a su- 
pernatural confirmation of his good intentione. 
Like Monsignor Bedini, he has had resort to 
& miracle. 

A letter from “the most enlightened Isador 
Exarels” of Grazia, addressed to Filaret Metro- 
politan of Moscow, under date of the 30th of 
December last, states that Major General 
Prince Bagration Muchrausky, of the Russian 
army, had communicated to the writer import- 
ant intelligence, which he hastens to give to 
his Holiness the Metropolitan. It is stated that 
certain Turks, taken prisoners in a late battle 
on the Danube, in which the Russians were 
successful, testified that they saw, in the midst 
of the conflict, “the Holy Mother of God, de- 
scending from’ Heaven, holding an ensign in 
her hands, and accompanied by two warriors. 
The light which shone from her was bright as 
the rays of the sun, and no eye could bear its 
lustre. The apparition cast terror into the 
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CONGRESS, — 
THIRTY-THIRD CONGR NGRE mss—FIR “ee fier pesstow. 
House of Representatives, April 21, 1854. 

The ser laid before the House a com- 
munication from the pe 
peer ee certain 

struction of a Marine Hospital 

po apes. ee tong the table, and ordered 


to be printed. 

The Senate bill awarding one hundred thou- 

sand dollars to the discoverer of practical an- 

eosthesia, (use of chloric ether in surgery, &c.,) 

was taken up, and, after a protracted and ir- 
ar debate, 


r. Hamilton, of Maryland, stated that 
there were some half dozen claimants, Messrs. 
Morton, Jackson, Nicholson, and others; that 
the suits at law, to determine the rightful 
claimant, would have to be conducted at the 
expense of the Government; and that he 
thought it would be better to give the sum 
named to some party or other, than to enter 
upon this unknown sea of trouble. He con- 
cluded by moving that the bill should be re- 
ferred to the Committee of Claims, and called 
for the previous question. j 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved that it be 
laid upon the table; which motion prevailed— 
yeas 82, nays 46. 

Reports from the Committee on the Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads being called for, 

Mr. McDougal reported a bill to establish a 
weekly mail between the Atlantic States and 
San Francisco ; which, on his motion, was post- 
poned to the first Monday in June, and ordered 
to be printed. 

The House then resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and proceeded to the consid- 
eration of bills upon the private calendar. 


Senate, Monday, April 24, 1854. 


Remonstrances against the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise were presented by 
Messrs. Foot, Seward, and Fish. 

Memorials from citizens of the United States, 
of the ,Jewish persuasion, praying that all 
efforts made to secure religious freedom to 
Americans in foreign countries include the 
members of that faith, were presented by 
Messrs. Seward and Fish. 

Mr. Sumner presented @ very large number 
of memorials, numerously signed by citizens of 
several places in the United States, in favor of 
cheap ocean postage. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick introduced a bill, granting 
land to Alabama, to aidin the construction of 
certain railroads in that State. Referred. 

Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, reported a bill grant- 
ing land to the State of Alabama, to aid in the 
construction of a railroad in that State; and 
the same was considered and passed. 

House bill for the relief of Grafton Baker, 
and House resolution directing the settlement 
of certain accounts for preparing and publish- 
ing a code of laws by the Territorial Assemb! 
of Oregon, were severally reported, considered, 
and passed. 

Mr. Hunter presented memorials praying 
that the Homestead bill be amended so as to 
allow all mechanics to receive from the United 
States two hundred dollars each, in place of 
the land granted by that bill. 

The bill making appropriatione for the sup- 
port of West Point Military Academy was re- 
turned from the House, that body having dis- 
agreed to the Senate amendment increasing 
the salaries of the professors of drawing and 
French. 

On motion of Mr. Shields, the Senate in- 
sisted on its amendment to the bill, and a com- 
mittee of conference was asked. 

Mr. Butler presented a memorial praying 
that Congress would repeal that law of the 
corporation of Washington City which re- 
quires taverns, &c., to be closed at certain 
hours of the night. 

Mr. Shields moved that the Senate take up 
the House resolution appropriating $100,000 
for the purchase of suitable gold medals for the 
officers of the vessels who rescued the survivors 
from the wreck of the San Francisco steamer, 
and to compensate the crews of said vessels. 

Mr. Hunter hoped the Indian appropriation 
bill would be taken up. 

Mr. Brodhead said this day was fixed for the 
consideration of the bill to suspend all duties 
on railroad iron. There were many persons 
just on the eve of entering into the busmess of 
manufacturing railroad iron, and it was im- 
portant that they should know if this measure 
was to pass, or not. 

Mr. Shields’s motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. Gwin moved a substitute for the resolu- 
tion—one authorizing the President to cause to 
be prepared suitable gold, silver, and bronze 
medals, for the captains and crews of the ves- 
sels engaged in said rescue. 

Mersrs. Shields, Hamlin, Seward, and Mal- 
lory, opposed the amendment, and Messrs. Sli- 
dell and Gwin supported it. 

It was then rejected—yeas 16, nays 21. 

Mr. Gwin moved to amend, by striking out 
$100,000, and inserting $50,000. 

This was agreed to—yeas 21, nays 16. 

The bill was then passed—yeas 21, nays-16. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the Indian appropriation bill. 


House of Representatives, April 24, 1854. 


Mr. Edgerton and Mr. Ellison, respectively, 
presented the joint resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio, in favor of the bill now before 
Congress for the division of that State into 
two judicial districts. Referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr. Bernhisel presented a resolution direct- 
ing the Committee on Territories to inquire 
into the expediency of granting certain privi- 
leges to the Legislature of Utah, now enjoyed 
by the Legislatures of other Territories. Re- 
ferred to that committee. 

Mr. Banks, by consent, presented a bill to 
refund to Massachusetts the balance of the 


money expended by that State during the war |. 


of 1812. Refe 

Affairs. 

r. Grey presented a series of resolutions 
calling u the Postmaster General for a 
variety of information, i 
made and omitted to be e 
quiring the repeal of certain rules instituted by 


to the Committee on Mili- 


im, excluding persons from the rooms of the 
clerks in the eves of that De ent. 


The reception of these utions was re- 


fused, by a vote of 64 to 81. 


ranks of the Turks, who, seeing the manifest | thig House certain instructions alluded to in 
interposition of God in favor of the Russians, | the Annual M of President in 
took to a general flight. The Russians did not | 1823, as having been given to the atic 
seo this apparition—it was foreigners and our ~~ of ment abroad, in relation 

: , safas ‘ private armed and also any other 
enemies who bore witness to it.” The writer instructions on the same subject, not heretofore 


concludes his account by saying that “it is to 
be desired that all the public gazettes of Russia 
should spread abroad to orthodox nations the 
joyful news of the divine interposition of the 
Empress of Heaven, at the commencement of a 
war undertaken for the Christian faith.” 

We know that Senator 
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will esteem it as great a disgrace to rob a 
peaceful merchant vessel upon the seas, as the 
ocean of an army would now do to plunder 

private house of an unoffepding citizen.” 
[Loud cheers.] 


_ Mrs, Stowe.—The Southern papers are 
ee now making merry over a couple of reso- 
utions lately adopted by some colored men in 
Massachusetts, in reference to Mrs, Stowe, as 
follows : 

“ Resolved, That when Mrs. Stowe promised 
the colored people of this country a large do- 
nation from the funds collected from her friends 
and ours, in Europe, for the establishment of a 
school adapted to our wants, we rejoiced in 
the hope of great and lasting good to our race 
from that noble enterprise. 

“ Resolved, That her late refusal to make that 
contribution in aid of our elevation has filled 
us with unfeigned regret and mortification, 
and compelled us to believe that she has been 
acted upon by other influences than the dic- 
tates of her own good heart.” 

The colored men who passed these resolu- 
tions were guilty of the same folly as those 
Pro-Slavery papers are which hail them as op- 
portune to their purpose. Both parties pro- 
ceed without a due knowledge of the facts. It 
turns out that Mrs. Stowe never did promise a 
“large donation ” of the kind mentioned above, 
and hence cannot be reproached with break- 
ing her word. She received money, when in 
England, which she promised to apply to the 
work of elevating the colored race, and is hon- 
estly determined to redeem her promise ; but 
she claims to be the best judge of the objects 
to which the money should be applied. The 
colored people themselves are divided in opin- 
ion as to the practicability and valae of the 
school alluded to in the first resolution above, 
and Mrs. Stowe has very wisely refrained from 
aiding a movement that had not the general 
confidence of those pegens to be benefited 
by it. She has lately, however, given $1,000 
in aid of a colored school established under 
favorable auspices, and will doubtless faithfully 
me Oe whatever funds she has been intrusted 
with, in the way which shall best commend 
itself to her judgmont.—Pitisburgh Gazette. 








For the National Era. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, NEW YORE. 


This Institution, in the brief space of three 
years, has acquired a reputation surpassed b 
few of our older colleges: President M. B. 
Anderson, late of New York city, is a man of 
great energy and sound learning, and though 
of stern principle, and a lover of strict disci- 
pline and order, yet affable and generous, and 
well calculated to win the confidence und 
esteem of every student. Dr. A. C. Kendrick 
has just returned from a year’s trayel in Eu- 
rope, several months of which he spent in 
Greece. Having spent some time at the Uni- 
versity of Athens, he has become acquainted 
with the peculiarities of modern Greek. Con- 
versation in this, renders the study of Greek 
more interesting, for it adds the charm of life, 
and we no longer look upon it as a dead lan- 
guage. The library contains about ten thou- 
sand volumes, including the celebrated Neander 
library, consisting of four thousand and six 
hundred volumes, 

The number of students reported the present 
year is as follows, viz: seniors 24, juniors 10, 
sophomores 36, freshmen 40; total 121. Stu. 
dents in the Grammar School 68, and in the 
Theological Seminary 39. Although the whole 
is under the direction of the Baptists, yet it is 
open to all, and especially the University is free 
from sectarian influence, and some of the fac- 
ulty are of other denominations. The merits 
of the “ Nebraska bill” have lately been dis- 
cussed by the Literary Societies, and its infamy 
denounced. 

The late Junior exhibition, which took place 
on the 3d ult., was one of uncommon interest. 
It was held in Corinthian Hall, capable of 
seating fourteen hundred, which at an early 
hour of the evening was filled to overflowing. 
The orations were characterized by depth of 
thought, beauty of expression, ri purity of 
diction. The following is the order of exercises: 
Salutatory Oration, A. K. Nott, Kennebunk- 

rt, Me.; Genius and Times of Alfieri, A. J. 

nsign, Ridgway, N. Y.; Christian Heroism, 
N. 8. Smith, Rodman, N, Y.; Italian Repub- 
lies, M. M. Marble, Albany, N. Y.; The Des- 
pondent—his own Tormentor, Wm. C. Pratt, 
Somerset, N. Y.; Majority versus Self, M. A. 
Brown, Marion, N. Great Men, D.-H. 
Cooley, Brockport, N. Y.; Pretenders, P. S. 
Evans, Brooklyn, L. I.; Influence of the Love 
of Fame, W. W. Fay, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Rochester, Feb., 1854. A. D. W. 





Later from the West Indies. 


Battimore, Aprit 24.—The barque Japoni- 
ca arrived from Havana, bringing, dates to the 
14th inst., reports that many American ves- 
sels were in port, but had. taken freights for 
Europe, the rates of freight being high, 


Later from Venezuela. 
PuinapeLpata, Aprit 24.—The barque Ven- 
ezuela arrived here from Porto Cabello, bring- 
ing dates to the 24th March. Slavery has been 
abolished throughout the republic; and the 
bill effecting this abolition had. been signed by 
the President, and it had become a law. The 
election of President will take place in Au 
next, and there is no doubt that Gen. Jose 
Monogas will be elected to fill the Presidential 
chair. Business brisk—coffee 11 to 13 cents, 


Markets. . 
Battimors, Aprit 24,—Flour advanced ; 
sales of 300 barrels of Howard Street at $8.12, 
500 barrels at $8.25 ; City Mills held at $8.25. 


white, at $1.95 to $2.05; red, at $1,94 to $2.00, 
Corn—sales of 10,000 bushels of white, at. 73 
to 76 cents; yellow, at 76 to 77 cents. Oats— 
sales at 47 to 52 cents. Whiskey at 28 cents. 
Prices of other articles in market remain un- 
changed. 


Purtapetruta, Apri, 24.—The market is’ 
firmer ; flour is advancing, - 

New York, Apart 24.—Flour firm ; sales of 
5,000 of State, at $7.75 to $7.81 ; South- 
ern, at $8.87. Wheat firm 


Genesee, at $2 25; Southern white, at 
Eom hike 21,080 take teed 08 












Wheat advanced; sales of 5,000 bushels of bP 





most certain, safe, and speedy remedy, ever offered 
for this‘troublesome and dangerous malady; and all 
who have tho management of children should keep 
this invaluable medicine at hand. In addition to its 
pertest entaay; if never fails to produce the desired 


9 Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, 
and take none else. All other Vermifuges, in com- 
parison, are worthless. Dr. McLane’s genuine Ver- 
mifuige, also his celebrated Liver Pills, can now be 
had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United 
‘States and Canada. 41 
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Mrs: Partington’s Lite and Sayings, 
First Edition 20,000 Copies 
W\JOW READY, the Life and Sayings of Mrs. Part- 


ington, and others of the Family, . P. Shil- 
laber, o: the Boston Post. hahha 


“I did fynde her a woman of manye word t 
of a very pleasante fancie withal, pero ea 
good counselle.”— Doct. Digg his Works: Lab. oxi, 


Art— Mistress Unis Hyte.” 


One elegant 12mo volume, 384 pages, printed on 
superfine paper, with 43 fine Engravings ie Wood, 
sae «Sony® ye alga Illustrations in tints, 

esi 0 rown, and en: ed by Orr & 
Andeewn: ee oe 

1 


-, Ruth Parti nm, & portrait. 

Paul’s Ghee 

Partingtonian Philosophy. 

Punch in the Head. 

. Btock of the Revolution. 

; = in the —: 
artington Mouse Hunting. 

. A Christmas Story. 

The undersigned has the pleasure of announcing 
the day of the publication of the long looked for vol. 
ume, “Mrs. Partington, her Life and Sayings,” in- 
cluding those of “Paul,” “Ike,” and others of the 
Family. The large number ordered in adyance— 
more than 12,000 copies—is the best evidence of the 
popularity of the book. With the hope and expecta- 
tion that the Old Lady will be kindly received by an 
appreciating public, “the Biographer places his hand 
on his heart, and bows, as the curtain descends to 
slow music.” J.C. DERBY, Publisher, 

8 Park Place, New York. 
And for sale by Booksellers throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Price $1.25. Single copies seat by mail, post paid, 

on receipt of price. April 12. 


TO YOUNG MEN. 
Pleasant and Profitable Employment ! 


Bhar G MEN in every neighborhood may obtain 
healthful, pleasant, and profitable employment, 
by engaging in the sale of useful and popular Mocks, 
and canvassing for our valuable Journals. For terms 
and particulars, address, port aid, 
OWLERS & WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
P.8. All Agents who engage with us will be se- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the profits 
derived will be very liberal. April 21. 


THE LAMPLIGHTER, 
Uncle True and Little Gerty / 
Thirty Thousand Published in Five Weeks! 


A GENUINE American Romance, and a Book 
a3 bie = ~ and be read after the thousand 
and one trashy productions of th i 

poe asada y Pp : e day shall pass into 

Rarely has a work appeared in America which has 
Py on ee and hearty commendagions 

‘om the Newspaper Press. We subjoi 
: os pape! e subjoin a few bubtef 

The authoress of the Lamplighter has med: o 

tis hig - oy Hr =“ impressive work of fiction. 
is praise to say that she has succeeded in 
attempt.—V. Y. Tribune. x ™ 
_ We have no hesitation in pronouncing the Lamp- 
lighter one of the most original, interesting, graphic, 
and affecting tales; that has lately appeared.— Boston 
Transcript. 

No — _ = oot instructive and fascinating 
pages without being made better by its kindly influ- 
ences.— Boston “Atlas. ees Fn. 

The Lamplighter would do credit to an iter.— 
Daily ddnaiee, Boston. ; firreny 

One of the most affecting and interesting tales ever 
issued from the American press,—Dai L 
y wate Ft press ily Tribune, 

For delicate and forcible delineation of character, 
this work is hardly excelled —Journal, Boston. 

This book develops a variety of characters—some 
of them as deeply affecting as the best sketches of 
Dickens. Transcript, Boston. 

It is a book which is destined to become a great 


favorite with the reading public—Daily Herald, 
Newburyport. 


OI oH ge be 








It cannot fail to suit the most fastidi = 
Olive Branch, Boston. a 
Here is a book destined to have a sale unequalled 
y. any other, unless we except Uncle Tom.—Mass. 
ifé Boat. 


ae d and Se young ra rise from its perusal 
with an increased love for the kindli i 
nature.— Hingham Journal. Prog bid 

The Lamplighter is a book which is destined t 
great popularity.— Daily Bee, Boston. Bis does 

An intensely interesting work, and, as a piece of 
composition, admirable.—Clapp’s Evenizig Gazette, 
Boston. ' 

A bosk rich in thought, beauty, pathos, and ten- 
derness.— Albany Spectator. i les tino 

It is a great book, the work of an original mind of 
extraordinary power.— International Journal. 

Five hundred pages of just such reading as enchains 
the interest, the curiosity, yea, the whole soul, until 
the last line of the last page is finished.— South Bos- 
ton Gazette. 

This is a work of surpassing interest.—AJ). Argus. 

The Lamplighter deserves all the praise it has re- 
ceived.— Commonwealth, Boston. 

It is infinitely superior to any American novel that 
we have ever read.— Waverley Magazine. 

There is no question but that the Lamplighter will 
rank among the first of American fictions.— Worces- 
ter Palladium. 

An intensely interesting book, from title to finis.— 
Portland Inquirer. : a 

The Lamplighter is a delightful story—original 
breathing a true and pure spirit.— WV. Y. \Swn. 

It is unequalled ‘in thrilling interest by any book 
yet published — Springfield Post, 

Portions of this book are worthy the genius of 
Dickens.—Hampden Gazette. , : 

It possesses the rare mérit of interesting alike the 
young and the old — Bangor Whig. 

It is a great hook—Sznday Dispatch. 

A work of extraordinary power and interest.—JV. 

Farmer. 

It is a most enchanting work.— Christian Secre- 
tary, Hartford. ; 

_ Without exception, one of the most deeply interest- 
ing tales we ever perused.— Lawrence Sentinel 

A work which has every element of larity.— 
N. Y. Evangelist. 3 oe ale 

The Lamplighter is a thrilli 
story.— Lutheran Observer, Balticnore. 

We have rarely read a work with more real pleas- 
ure than the Lamplighter.—State Reporter, Concord. 

A book which is destined to be popular, because it 
comes from the heart and speaks to the heart.— 
Country Gentleman. 

Some of the best sketches in this book almost rival 
the masterpieces of Dickens.— Yankee Blade. 

In the execution of her work, Miss Cumminge has 
displayed great judgment, an almost intuitive insight 
into human nature, a careful observation of life, a fine 
literary taste, a sound and sensible mind, a lovely 
disposition, a genial heart — Bunker Hill Aurora. 

Published. by JOHN P. JEWETT, & CO, Boston; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. April 7—3wif 


A CHANCE FOR THE MILLION! 
$50 to $150 per Month 
he be easily made in selling the P. Books 
published by Miller, Orton, & Mull succes- 
sors to Derby & r, Auburn, and Derby, Orton, & 
0) 


and most interesting 





Hides 14 Gents. No American vessels in port. | Mulligen, Buffal 


, slo. 
At no previous time has the demand for Good Books 
been so active as at present. The great madses of the 
People, who want and will have them, are not within 
the reach of the Local Bookstores, and it has becomo 
a lorry a = may dh that —_ the tr 1 of 
m utility, from time to time issuing from 
the Americar Press, a large proportion must be sold 
Agents, Colporteurs, and Canvassers, or not 


To all who are desirous to aid in the dissemination 
of a Pure and Wholesome Literature, and nove other, 
in the sale of 
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Scott, March 21, 1854.-—At a meeting 


the following resolutions 


ocrat, and the National Era. 


Representatives of the people in 


Congress feel 
as much opposition to the Nebraska bill as 
was manifest at this meeting, Slavery 


er be established north of 
We insert a few of the 


solved, That it is the duty of every lover. 

of Freedom to raise his voice in solemn pro 
constitutional rights, 
efiance of every princi- 
re of right and jastice, as exhibited in Doug- 
assed by the 
24 instant, 


against the viclation of 
sought to be made in 


r 


as’s infamous Nebraska 


Senate of the United States on 
and that we will do our utmost to excite hos- 
tility to this measure as far as our influence 


extends, 


Resolved, That, as the free and independent 
citizens of New York, we deem it our right 
and our duty to remousirate es 
that portion of the said. blll which abrogates 


the Missouri Compromise of 18 


free territory against t 


Slavery north of 36 deg. 3 


Resolved, That as the said compact of 1820 
consecrated 485,000 square miles to 
we will resist every attempt to divert it from 
that sacred purpose by appropriating it to 


Slavery. 


36 deg. 30 min. 
resolutions. } 


bill, 


0 min. 


WAUKESHA COUNTY, WISCONSIN. 


Meeting in District. No.9, in the town of 
Pewaukie, Waukesha county, Wisconsin.—Pur- 
© citizens of said 
district convened at the school-house, on the 
evening of the 3ist of March, to give expres- 
sion to their sentiments in reference to the ex- 


suant to previous notice, 


tension of Slavery into territory now free. 


On motion, Benjamin Rhodes was called to 
the chair, and A. W. Griswold elected Secre- 


of the meeting. 


A committee was chogen to draft resolutions, 
which reported the following preamble ard 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

[The resolutions severely denounce Mr. 


Douglas and his bill, and close as follows: ] 


Resolved, That we commend to the favora- 
ble consideration of the People of these United 
States our faithful sentinels in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, that have labored so 
assiduously to prevent the passage of the bill, 
and have so timely and faithfally warned. the 


people of the impending danger. 


Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions be signed by the President and Sec- 
retary, and forwarded to the editors of the 
Free Democrat and National Era, for publica- 
Benjamin Ruopns, President. 


tion, 


A. W. Griswo.p, Secretary. 


ARMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 


Armington, March 27, 1854.—At a meeting 
held by the citizens of Hittle’s Grove, on the 
22d, in relation to the passage of the Nebraska 
bill by the Senate, Philo Balding was chosen 
chairman; a secretary was also chosen. On 
motion, @ committee of three were appointed: 
Moved and seconded 
that Dr. J. Matthews, Daniel Albright, and 
James Palmer, be that committees; adopted. 
After an interesting debate, in which Whigs 
Democrats, and Free-Soilers, took part, severa 
resolutions were unanimously adopted ; among 


to draft resolutions. 


them the following: 


Resolved, That we look with regret at the 
the North to the South, in the pas- 
sage of the Nebraska and Kansas bills in the 
Senate, and most respectfully solicit the House 


of 


late sale 


of Representatives to defea' 


Resolved, That the action of our Senators in 
Congress, in voting for the nefarious Nebraska 
bill, meets with our unqualified disapprobation ;.[ 
aud that we, as voters, will never support a 
ce, who has given it 


man for Governmental offi 
his support. 


Resolved, That the action of Houston of 


& said bill. 


Texas, and Bell of Tennessee, in opposing the 
ed in 


Nebraska bill, is worth 
letters of gold, and shall 
tablet of our hearts. 


WILBRAHAM, MA88 


of being 
be engraven on the 


ACHUSETTS. 


Wilbraham, April 4, 1854.—The followin 
are resolutions which were passed unanimously, 


(excepting two or three votes.) 


meeting of the inhabitants 


breham, held April 3d, 1854—being a full yote 
frqun alt parliags m be 


at the annual 
of the town of Wil- 


Whereas, viewing as we do with deep con- 


cern the measures now before the Congress of 


the United States to repeal the Missouri Com- 


promise, and thereby extend the blightin 
curse of Slavery into the now free territory of 


Kansas and Nebraska—an extent of territory 
larger than the original thirteen States, and 


sixty-four times larger than our own Comm 


» wealth ; and viewing with 
the constant, unrelenting, 


still deeper concern 
aggressive advance 


of the Slave Power, of which this will be bat 


another step towards rendering Slavery nation- 


al and Freedom sectional : 


Resolved, That, in our candid 
passage of the Nebraska bill (so called) by Con- 
of 


gress, and consequently 
Slavery into terri 
great a calamity to t 
ing & curse to 
our forefathers, in their. 






prosperity of the United 
Resolved, That the san 
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by whose rivers they ntay sit down without 
weeping, to change the language of their 
Psalmist, even when remembering Zion, and 
where the law seeures equal rights to all, be 
they Jew or Gentile, as the members 
of this persuasion yet are in portions of Europe 
and America, both Catholic and Protestant, to 
the most illiberal prejudices and to religious 
disabilities, the position of our citizens abroad, 
who belong to it, has peculiar claims to the 
consideration and interposition of the Govern- 
ment. Besides their legal right to equal pro- 
tection, there is no portion of our population 
whose able and law-abiding condact bet- 
ter proves than theirs does that they are well 
entitled to all the privileges secured to every 
American by our system of government. 

{ repeat, sir, I am gratified that they are 
taking part in this great movement; and I 
trust that, ere long, they, as well as all our 
other citizens sent by the accidents of life to 
foreign countries, may receive the benefit of it. 

I move the reference of the memorials to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Agreed to. 

On motion by Mr. Walker, the Senate pro- 
eceded to the consideration of the bill from the 
House of Representatives, called the Home- 
stead act. — x 

Mr. Pettit read a brief statement of the rea- 
sons which would induce him to support the 
bill. 

Tt was then oned till to-morrow. 

On motion by Mr. Evans, the Senate took 


the Revolutionary army; and after some de- 
bate thereon, it was postponed till Wednesday 
next. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive business. 

House of Representatives, April 18, 1854. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill 
came up for consideration, on the motion made 
yesterday by Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, to re- 
consider the vote ordering it to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 

Mr. Robbins exprossed his desire to accept 
the amendment Mr. Jones wished to propose, 
namely, to insert a proviso limiting the in- 
creased compensation of clerks to the present 

ear. 
‘ The Speaker said this could only be done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. Clingman objected, being determined to 
op the whole bill. 

The House determined to reconsider the bill. 

Mr. Jones's amendment was then proposed. 

Mr. Cobb moved to strike ig the wore re- 

uiring every appointment to be made from 
the grade next alow that in which the vacan- 
cy occurs. 

Mr. Robbins expressed his acquiescence in 
this amendment. 

Mr. Sage, of New York, stated that the clerks 
of the navy yard at Brooklyn desired an in- 
crease of com tion, and were equally en- 
titled to it with those of Washington. He 
wished to propose an amendment to that effect. 


} Mr. Phillips spoke in favor of Mr. Cobb’s 


motion. He contended that a new principle 
in civil affairs was propoeed to be introduced, 
that of instituting the military mode of promo- 
tion. He thought, also, the custom-house at 
Mobile ought to be included in a law increas- 
ing the compensation of clerks ; and concluded 
by moving that the bill be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, called for the pre- 
vious question on the motion to refer. 

Mr. Wheeler, of New York, moved to lay 
the bill on the table; which motion did not 
prevail. 

The question was then taken on the motion 
to refer the bill to the Committee of the Whole; 
which was decided in the negative—yeas 59, 
nays 87. 

: e motion of Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, was 
then . 

The question on Mr. Cobb’s motior relating 
to promotions then coming up, Mr. Cobb de- 
manded the A agen question, which demand 
Was sustained; when 

Mr. Pratt moved to lay the bill on the table, 
and oalled for the yeas and nays on his mo- 
tion. Decided in the negative—yeas 58, nays 
84, 

’ The bill was then read a third time. 

Mr. Robbins moved to reconsider the vote 
last taken, and to lay that motion on the table. 
Mr. Pratt called for the ayes and noes on the 
motion to lay on the table; which were order- 
ed, and resulted.in sustaining it—yeas 83, nays 
60 


Mr. Pratt moved that the House should go 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and demanded the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were not ordered, and the 
motion did not prevail. 

Mr. Pratt made similar- motions for an ad- 
jJournment, which resulted in like manner. 

The question was then ordered. 

Mr. Bridges called for the yee and nays, 
which were ordered; aad the bill was finally 


eas 76, nays 65. 
_ An act to d the third section of the act 
cing appropriations spray the civil and diplo- 
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ith these facts, 
he the Congress ought to be satisfied that 
no further ae ought to be held out 

to fe 
He advocated the graduation principle. 


He believed that the People of the United 
States would rather pay a fair price for the 
public lands than have it give as pau- 
a without the privilege of di g of it 
‘at i . r " 


Mr. followed in earnest opposi- 
tion to the bill. He especially objected to giv- 
ing the public lands to foreigners. : 

Mr. Thompson continued his animated 
speech in opposition to the bill for more than 
an hour. 

Mr. Brown followed in support of the bill. 

* House of Representatives, April 19, 1854. 

The Speaker laid-before the House two com- 
munications from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting estimates of the expenses of the 
Department for the age j yoar, including 
the ocean transportation.of the mail./ The 
amount for tho inland is $8,388,000, and for 
the ocean $520,000. 

The Speaker announced the first business in 
order to be the presentation of reports from 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. Olds reported several bills and resolu- 
tions relating to special contracts. Among 
them, favorably upon the joint resolution ap- 
proving and continuing the contract for carry- 
ing the mails between Montgomery and Mo- 
bile. 

Mr. Olds advocated the justice and propriety 
of this contract, and was interrogated and op- 
posed by Mr. Grey. 

The debate between Messrs. Olds and Grey 

roved protracted, and consumed the morning 
bens; and was finally interrupted by a motion 
to proceed to the consideration of the business 


ing lands to the States for the benefit of the 
indigent insane was taken up and read. 

Mr. Boyce moved that it be laid upon the 
table ; upon which motion the yeas and nays 
were being taken when our report closed. 
‘fyThe bill of the Senate making a liberal 
grant of the public lands to the several States 
of the Union, for the benefit of indigent insane 
persons, was taken up, the question being on 
seconding the demand for the previous ques- 
tion on the motion of Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, 
that the bill be referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Bissell earnestly and persistently urged 
the passage of this bill. There were many 
motions made, to delay action upon it, and it 
was opposed by Mr. Clingman on State-rights 
principles; but it finally passed by a vote of 
81 to 53. 


Senate, Thursday, April 20, 1854. 

Mr. Brodhead presented a memorial from 
Pennsylvania, praying that the Homestead bill 
be amended by providing that the amounts 
heretofore paid by any person for public land 
be sihtaied by the United States. 

Mr. Pettit presented a number of petitions 
praying the abolition of the unconstitutional 
office of Chaplain. 

Mr. Wade presented a petition from the 
Presbytery of Trumbull county, Ohio, remon- 
strating against any extension of Slavery to 
territory now free. 

Mr. Sumner presented the resolutions of 
Westport, Mass., remonstrating against the 
Be - of the Missouri Compromise. 

r. Dawson presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of Georgia, in favor of the Douglas 
Nebraska bill. 

Bills of the following titles were severally 
reported, considered, and passed : 

A bill for the relief of James Jeffries and 
Jeremiah Smith. 

A joint resolution providing for the settle- 
ment of the accounts of certain mail contract- 


ors. ' 

A bill to providg for a survey of the public 
lands in the Territory of New Mexico, and 
granting lands to actual settlers therein. 

Mr. Seward reported a bill for the relief of 
the heirs at law of Wm. Van Wart, deceased. 

He said this Van Wart was the person who 
gave information to Paulding, Williams, and 
Van Wart, which put them on the lookout for 
Major Andre, and led to his arrest. This- bill 
was for arrearages of pension due to his heirs, 
who were females,~and of great age. He hoped 
the bill would now bo taken up. 

Mr. Weller objected. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive business. 


‘ vai 
House of Representatives, April 20, 1854. 


The Speaker announced the first business 
in order to be the consideration of the resolu- 
tion to extend the existing contract for carry- 
ing the mail between Montgomery and Mo- 
bile on the motion to recommit the resolution 
to the Committeo on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. Richardson, by consent, offered a reso- 
lution authorizing the Committee on Territo- 
ries to employ an additional clerk for thirty 
days; which was adopted. 

Mr. Grey asked leave to offer a resolution, 
which was read for information. It called upon 
the Postmaster General to inform the House 
why certain contracts had not been made, and 
to furnish copies of certain others that had been 
made. 

_ Mr. Phelps objected to the reception of this 
resolution, and it was accordingly not enter- 
tained. 

Mr. Harris, of Alabama, called for the regu- 
lar order of business. 

Mr. Grey resumed and concluded his re- 
marks in opposition to the intention of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. Harris, of Alabama, arose and said 
that he was reluctant to obtrude upon the 
H but a sense of duty impelled him to do 
80, He then i to defend the claimants 


8. Cobb, of Alabama, and Jones, of Lou- 
isiana, who had heretofore expressed them- 
selves as unfavorable to the resolution, spoke 
briefly in its support. 
_ Mr. Seward moved to lay the resolation 









ion was finally adopted—yeas 82, 





fundamental error, sufficient to oar 


upon the Speaker’s table, when the bill grant- | 
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mensely wide of the mark, if hé had commit- 
ted mo other, 

In t to the several States, the People 
of the United States have no powers, except 
what are expressly granted, or, rather, speci- 
fied and set by themselves ie their Fed- 
eral Constitution. In respect to their Territo- 
ries, on the contrary, the same People have all 
the powers which are not prohibited. If it 
be not 90, then I say again that the full and 
complete sovereignty which “ We the People” 
received from France, Mexico, &c., has lapsed, 
perished, and exists nowhere under heaven ; 
and Mr, Polk had no power to cede 54 deg. 
40 min, and Vancouver’s Island to the British. 
The treaty by which it was done is not a.valid) 
treaty ; the People never delegated power to 
make it, and they have aright to insist, oven 
now, on 54 deg. 40 min., or fight. To reclaim 
four hundred thousand — miles, (nearly 
twice the area of Louis Napoleon’s Kmpire,) 
to which, on the highest slave-democratio au- 
thority, we have “an unquestionable right,” 
is ample justification, if there ever was justi- 
fication, for a fight. And our Southern breth- 
ren cannot, with any grace or decency, re- 
fuse us their aid, since we have aided them, 
at a vast expense of conscience and moaey, to 
get twice as much~territory to which none of 
us ever had, or have now, before a just God, a 
shadow of right. j 

Having thus began his argument, as tho Hi- 
bernian saddled his horse, with the pummel 
towards the tail, let us see how he gets ahead. 

He quotes from the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States the only article contained in the in- 
strument in relation to the government and 
management of the Territories, in these words: 

“Congress shall have the power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting, the territory and other property be- 
longing to the United States.” 

He then adds: 

“The expression, ‘the territory and other 
property,’ fairly construed, relates to the pub- 
lic lands, as such, to arsenals, dock yards, forts, 
ships, and all the various kinds of property 
which the United States may ess”? 

For the purposes of this discussion, | have 
no objection to the above construction, but | 
am unwilling to authorize by silence the in- 
ference that | assent to it. The Constitution 
declares that by it all powers are granted, 
though not mentioned, which are necessary to 
carry out the express powers. “ Arsenals, dock 
yards,” &c., are necessary to carry out the 
powers of declaring war, raising and supporting 
armies and navies; and it was as needless to 
insert a specific provision for “ disposing of an 
arsenal or a ship,” or “ regulating” them, asit 
would have been to insert such a provision for 
buying or building them. These things fall 
within* the war power, and that is sufficient. 
I think the last clause of the article—viz: 
“other property” —-was intended to cover any 
contingent and unforeseen case of proprietor- 
ship on the part of the United States; for ex- 
ample, steamboats, horses, mules, and wagons, 
purchased for the People against their roal 
wishes, to carry into banishment far from their 
native homes and their fathers’ graves, in the 
face of solemn treaties, our friendly, faithful, 
and unoffending Indian allies and neighbors— 
@ contingency which certainly was not fore- 
seen by the framers of the Constitution, by 
Washington, who signed those treaties, nor by 
any honest man. A similar contingency seems 
likely to be created by this very Nebraska bill. 
Never mind, they aro nothing but Indians— 
pluck them up, crush out their hearts, gnd 
pack them off like pork to the Pacific. Mr. 
Douglas wants their lands. Perhaps a road 
to the Presidency is to be made through.them. 

To pursue Mr. Cass’s reasoning. He says: 
“ Surely the simple authority to dispose of and 
regulate these, (lands, arsenals, &c.,) does not 
extend to unlimited power of legislation, to the 
passage of laws, in the general acceptation of 
the word, which, by the by, is carefully exclu- 
ded from the sentence. And, indeed, if this 
were 80, it would render unnecessary another 
provision of the Constitution, which grants to 
Congress the power to legislate, with the con- 
sent of the States, respectively, over all places 
purchased for the ‘erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dry docks,’ &c. These being the ‘prop- 
erty’ of the United States, if the power to make 
‘needful rules and regulations concerning’ 
them includes the goneral power of legislation, 
then the grant of authority to regulate ‘ the 
territory and other property of the United 
States’ is unlimited, wherever subjects are 
found for its operation, and its exercise needed 
no auxiliary provision. If, on the other hand, 
it does not include such power of legislation 
over the ‘other property’ of the United States, 
then it does not include it over their *territo- 
ny,’ for the same terms which grant the one 
grant the other. ‘Territory’ is here classed 
with property, and treated as such ; and tho ob- 
ject was evidently to — the General Goy- 
ernment, as a property holder, to manage, pre- 
serve, and ‘dispose of’ such property as it 
might possess. But the lives and persons of 
our citizens, with tho vast variety of objects 
connected with them, cannot be controlled by 
an authority which is merely called into exist- 
ence for the purpose of making rules and reg- 
ulations for the disposition and management of 
property.” 

he amount of this famous argument ap- 
pears to be this: The Constitution has put the 
territory of the United States upon the same 
footing with arsenals, dock yards, &c., regard- 
ing them all simply as property, and giving no 
power over them, except “as euch ;” but if it 
does give power over persons in them, or “ un- 
limited power of legislation ” over them, then 
that other provision of the Constitution, that 
Congress may legislate with the consent of the 
States, respecitvely, over all places purchased for 
the erection of forts, &c., “would be rendered 
unnecessary ;” because a part would not have 
been given here, if it had been intendod that 
the whole was given in another place; thero- 
fore the whole was not given, and the article, 
which has always been supposed to give it, 
ought to be #0 construed as to impart power 
over the property of the United States, that is, 
over “the lands, a8 such,” but not over persons, 
within the Territories, and by consequence not 
over slaves. 

There are clouds of words in Mr. Cass’s let- 
ler, but the above is all the reasoning, which 
shines through them. ; 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





THE EFFECTS OF THE EUROPEAN WAR ON 

The Richmond Enquarer says: 

“The declaration of the French and British 
Governments in behalf of the commerce of 
neutrals, no matter how reluctantly conceded, 
will give to American enterprise + img 
source, 3 of wealth. will flow into t 
Sabtet any depeoming ox dnd 
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The Baltimore Sun has the following: 

“ Tallow and Lard.—Itap from a busi- 
ness circular of Sawyer, ce, & Co. New 
York, that the imports of tallow last year into 
England from Russia amounted to 95,000,000 
pounds, being 72 per cent. of the entire imports 


from all countries, and equivalent to about 
350,000 barrels and tierces lard. The present 
war must of course cut off all trade between 


the two belligerent Powers, Russia and Bng- 
land. Tallow has already consequently gone 
up to a very high price, and in view thereof, 
lard—American lard—will have to be substi- 
tuted to a considerable extent, as it has been 
heretofore under the scarcity and high price 
of tallow. I[t would require not less than 
4,000,000 hogs to produce the large quantity of 
350,000 barrels and tierces of lard, and this is 
nearly double the entire products of this coun- 
try for commercial purposes. It appears also 
that England derives from Russia 75 per cent. 
of linseed and flaxseed for oil purposes ;. and 
nearly equal in quantity to ‘altos Whiat is 
likely to be the value of these articles in our, 
markets, in view of these facts, those conver- 
sant with the trade are best able to judge.” 





Minnesota Speaks ror Free Territory. 
A meeting was held at St. Anthony; March 
29th, to take into consideration the provisions 
of the Nebraska bill, now before the House of 
Representatives at Washington. 

The Hon. Charles T. Stearns was called to 
the chair; Charles King and G. G. Loomis 
were chosen Vice Presidents, and D. L. Paine 
and B. E. Messer, Secretaries. 

We give some of the resolves adopted : 

“ Resolved, That we solemnly protest against 
the Nebraska bill, which has recently passed 
the United States Senate, as degrading to the 
North, dishonorable to the South, and inoon- 
sistent with the spirit of republicanism. 

“ Resolved, That the refusal of the Senate to 
incorporate into the bill a provision permitting 
the settlers of Nebraska to exclude Slavery 
from their Territory, exhibits the thin-veiled 
hypocrisy of the plea, that the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise is intended to leave those 
settlers at liberty to frame their own institu- 
tions. 

“ Resolved, That, in reference to the whole 
question of national policy, on the subject of 
Slavery, we would know no North, no South; 
we woald know only Liberty and our Country ; 
and we would demand, that whenever the 
power of Congress can be constitutionally ex- 
ercised at all on the subject, it be made to 
bear in favor of freedom and free institutions. 

“ Resolved, That as, by the principle of the 
Nebraska bill, Slavery can find entrance into 
that portion of our territory which is west of 
the Mississippi river, we may feel justly con- 
cerned lest the “peculiar institution” of the 
South find its way into our very midst—a ca- 
lamity to our Territory so great, that there 
could hardly be a greater.” 

The picneers of the West are beginning to 
make themeclves heard. “Let the People 
rule,” say we. 





A DEGRADED ANP PITIABLE NATION! 


Brownson, the well-known conductor of a 
Roman Catholic Quarterly Review at Boston, 
in his April number thus discourseth : 


“Wo sare a mixed Protestant, infidel, and 
Catholic people. The non-Catholic element, 
however, predominates ; and owing to our vast 
extent of cheap and fertile lands, we are free 
from many of the material evils of older coun- 
tries. But in real well-being, in the refinements 
of life, in the culture of the soul, in the higher 
civilization, or in true national or individual 
virtue and happiness, WE ARE FAR BELOW THE 
Lowest Catuoric State. We can boast only 
of our industry. Oar literatare is not worth 
naming; our newspapers, for the most part, 
are a public nuisance; our common schools 
amount to little, and cannot be named with those 
of Austria ; we have not a respectable library 
or university in the country; and the liberty 
we boast is merely the liberty of the mcb, to 
govern us as it pleases. There is, perhaps, no 
people on earth that has less of moral and 
mental independence, or less individual free- 
dom and manliness. We are slaves of com- 
mittees, associations, caucuses, and a public 
opinion formed by ignorant, and fanatical, and 
lying lecturers, preachers, newspapers, and 
demagogaes. A man can be a free man here, 
and speak and act as a true man conscious of 
his individuality, only at the expense of becom- 
ing a Pariah—an outcast.” 

We trust that no one will mar the magnifi- 


cenee of this by a single word of comment. 








Ss. P, CHASE, F. BALL 
beg ong & BALL, Attorneys and Counsellors at 
Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, practice in the State 
Courts of Ohio, in the Circuit and District Courts of 
the United States in Ohio, and in the Supreme Court 
of the United States at Washington. Jan. 5 


K, BOWMAN, 
No. 117 Hanover street, Boston Mass., 


| fp eripre of French and German Toy Watches; 
Manufacturer's Agent for tho sale of Jewelry ; also, 
Wholesale Dealer in Vegetable Ivory Goods, Sewing 
Silk, &c. All orders promptly attended to. 


WALL PAPERS! WALL PAPERS! 
psenicn & HOUGH, Manufacturers and Import- 
ers of Paper-Hangings, Borders, Decorations, 
Curtain Papers, Fire-Board Prints, &., &., offer the 
samo at very /ow prices, wholesale or retail. Orders 
promptly attended to. Address, 
PARRISH & HOUGH, 
No. 4 North 5th st., Philadelphia. 


8. 5. WILLIAMS, 

Atterney and Counseller at Law, Washington City, 
RACZICES in the Courts of the District of Co. 
lumbia, and before the Departments of the Gov- 

ernment. Office over Banking House of Selden, With- 
ers. & Oo. June 30—tf 


LITTELL's LIVING AGE—1854, 


A beautiful Engraving in each Number. 

ian LIVING AGE has been abundantly honored 

by the approbation of the best judges; it has- 
been pronounced to be sound and vigorons; various 
and entertaining; full of spirit and life; uniting the 
qualities which gratify the scholar, the philosopher, 
and the man of business, with those which reoom- 
mend it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the 
groater attractions of Art, and, beginning with 1854, 


Every Number will contain an Impression from 
a beautiful Steel Plate. 

The 52 Plates a year will alone be worth theprice 
of subscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Re- 
views; and Bilackirood aaeee seny A 
his keen politi commentaries, wro' 
tales, and eid criptions of rural and teesritahe 
scenery; and the contributions to literature, history, 
end common life, by the se, mpc oo the 
sparkling Ezamzner, the judicious , the 
busy industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible 
and comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respect- 
able Christian Observer; these are intermixed with 
the military and naval reminiscences of the United | 
Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin Unt- 
versity, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’ s,Ainsworth’ 
Hood's, and and of 


Sporting 
admirable Journal. W not consider it be : 
Ta! 6 lePacure: 
shall inors 
the. 








Jan. 28—19t 
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anni as nays 
rr a five copies, toone 
0.5 $9; ; 


by Wm. , viz: Dem of Christianity, 2 
vols, $1.50; History of Slavery and Anti-Slavery, $1; 
American haan So 75 cents; Premium Tract on 
Slavery and Missions, $3 per hundred; or, in other 
Books and Tracts of the Anti-Slavery Depository ag 
Beekman street, New York. April 8. 


NEW LADIES’ FASHION BOOK. 
Sas K LESLIE’S Ladies’ Gazette of Paris, Lon- 

don, and New York Fashions. Published on the 
first of every month, containing all the Newest Fash- 
ions in every department of ’ and Children’s 
Costume, Jewelry, Ornamonts, Furniture, &o. The 
size is large quarto, being twice the size of the Paris 
Fashion Books, is printed on superb paper of the 
finest manufacture, aud profusely illustrated with 
over One Hundred Engravings; in addition to 
which, each part will contain a splendid Colored 
Plate, alone worth more than the price charged for 
the whole part. Arrangements have been completed 
in Paris, whereby the Newest Fashions will appear in 
this work bofore the Paris Fashion Books are reosiv- 
ed by the steamer. No. 1 was issued on January Ist, 


1854. 

It is by far the best Fashion Book issned in this 
country. We cordially recommend it.—JV. ¥. Dai 
Times. Takes the Rignest rank among all journals of 
its olass— NV, Y. Tridune. This is a superb work.— 
Boston Transcript. It is the best record of the fash- 
ions now published.—Swnday Times, oe 
It contains all the newest fashions, and a colored 
plate of groat beauty.— Home Journal. 

One copy, one year, $3 ; two do., $5; four do., $9. 
One copy of the Gazotte, and one copy of Harper's, 
Putnam’s, or Graham’s Magazines, one year, $5. 

Office No. 6 John street, and all Booksellers in the 
United States and Canadas. March 24. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
0 circulate in every county in the Union some 
most rapid selling, popular, and beautifully il- 
lastrated subscription Bees A small cash capital 
required. Apply to HENRY HOWE, 111 Main street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Feb. 16. 
IMPORTANT TO THE BLIND. 
R KNAPP, Oculist, at No. 140 Main street, Buf.- 
falo, New York, restores sight to the Blind with 
chemical vapors, externally applied. This new 
method, causing 70 pain, is at once remarkable and 
successful. Several forms of blindness are removed 
by this treatment, that heretofore have been incura- 
ble. March 27. 











Eldridge’s Hill Boarding School, 


For Young Men and Boys. ‘ 
f bay: Instituiion is pleasantly situated, on a high 
elevation, in a healthy, woll-improved, and high- 
ly flourishing neighborhood, Salem county, New Jer- 
sey. The Summer Session will commence on the 22d 
of the 5th month, (May,) 1854, and continue twonty- 
two weoks. 
The usual branches of a liberal and thorough Eng- 
lish education will be taught. | 
Terms.—$60 per session. 
For circulars, &c., address 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
March 8—3m__ Eldridgo’s Hill, Salem co.. N. J. 


ALL—AND MORE—TOGETHER! 
UST PUBLISHED, in one handy volume, aii those 
popular ways of making money, which have claim- 
ed so much attention the past year, viz: Prof. Wil- 
liamson’s, Bowman’s, Dr. Shriner’s, Dr. Xaupi’s, R. 
H. Harnan, Dr. Reeso’s; H. 8. Holt’s, Shipman & 
Co.’s, H. P. Cherry’s, M. I. Cook’s, G. C. Anderson's. 
All of these have been sold, warranted to yield vory 
heavy profits, from $5 to $10 per day. All together, 
though, it is beyond doubt certain that ono, two, or 
three of them will suit the wishes of each person look- 
ing out for some liberally paying business, and thus 
yield correspondingly double or treble profits. To 
these have been added a number of ew plans, never 
before published, and equal, if not superior, to the best 
of the above, and suited to the wants of any who 
might possibly be unsuited in the first-mentioned. 
The work is complete. Satisfaction is guarantied. 
The whole will be sent to all enclosing $1, postpaid, to 
L. M. E. Cooke, Hagerstown, Md. For $5, 6 copies; 
13 copies, $10. Feb 2—3t 
NORCROSS’S PLANING MACHINE, 
M* Rotary a has just been decided 
not to infringe the Woodworth Machine, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and Iam now 
repared to sell rights to use in all parts of the United 
States. This Machine gives universal satisfaction. 
It obtained a Modal both in New York and Boston, 
over the Woodworth Machine, after a trial of three 
weeks, N. G. NORCROSS. 
Lowell, Feb. 14, 1854, 


A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
Ce the business of farnishing Drawings, 
Specifications, Caveats, Conveyances, and procu- 
ring Patents. He attends to all business usually re- 
quired to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod- 
els forwarded by Express, and letters containing a 
fee of five dollars, are promptly attended to. Persons 
writing from a distance should give their town, eoun- 
ty, and State, legibly. 
Refer to Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, Hon. C. F. James, 
and Hon. P. Allen, U. 8. Senate. Dec. —6m 


A CHARMING BOOK, 
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not stain or in any way in- 
over yot vented which 
will compare with it. We would 4 all who have 


.| gray hairs to buy it, for it newer fails — Boston Post. 


Z, D. GILMAN, Chemist, Washington city, Invent- 








HOARSEN BRO 
@ OOUGH, OROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
r Fete the numerous discoveries Science has 


con 


made in this generation to facilitate the business 


| of life, increase its enjoyment, and even prolong the 
_| term of human existence, none can be named of more 
| real value to mankind, than this contribution of 


Chemistry to the Healing Art. A vast trial of its vir~ 
tues throughout this broad country, has proven, be- 


medicines, yet known, can so surely control and cure 
the numerous varieties of pulmonary disease which 


thousands every year. Indeed, there is now abun- 


found, which can be relied on, to cure the most dan- 


affected by its use, but we would present the follow- 
ing, and refer further inquiry to my American Alma- 
nao, which the agent below named will always bo 
pleased to farnish, free, wherein aro full particulars, 
and indisputable proef of these statements. 
Orricge oy TRANSPORTATION, 
Laurens R. R., 8. C. Aug. 4, 1853. 

Dean Six: My little son, four years old, has just 
recovered from a severe attack of malignant Scarlet 
Fever; his throat. was rotten, and every person that 
visited 
used your Cherry Pectoral in California, in the win- 
ter oF 1850, for a severe attack of Bronchitis, with 
entire success, I was induced to try it on my little 
boy. I gave him a teaspoon-fall every three hours, 
commencing in the morning, and by ten o’clock at 
night I found a decided ehange for the better, and 
after three days’ use, he was able to eat or drink 
without pain. 

Its uso in the above-named disease will save many 
a child from a premature grave, and relieve the anx- 
iety of many a fond parent. For all affections of the 
Throat and Lungs, I believe it the best medicine ex- 
tant. A feeling of the deepest gratitude prompts me 
in addressing you those lines; but for your important 
discovery, my little boy would now have been in an- 
other world. Iam yours, with great respect, - 


J.D. 
J.C. Ayer. 
Rocx Hitt, Somerset Co., N. J., 
July 21, 1852. 
Sir: Since your medicine has become known kere, 
it has a greater demand than sny other cough reme- 


unmeasured praise by those who have used it; and I 


is net too much for the good ithasdone. 1 take 
leasuro in selling it, because I know that I am giv- 
ng my customers the worth of their money, and I 
fool gratified ia seeing the benofit it confers. 
Please send me «# further supply, and believe me 
Yours, with respect, Joun. C. WHITLOcK. 
P. 8. Almost any number of certificates can be 
sent you, if you wish it. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer. 
Winpsor, ©. W., June 26, 1852. 
Sir: This may certify that I have used your Cher- 
ry Pectoral for upwards of one year, and it is my sin- 
cere belief that I should have been in my grave ere 
this time if I had not. It has cured me of a dangor- 
ous affection of the lungs, and I do not overstate my 
convictions when I tell you it is a priceless remedy. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
D. A. McCuu.in, Attorney at Law. 
J. C. Ayer. 


Prepared by J, C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 





Sold in Washington by Z. D, GILMAN, and by al! 
Druggiste and Dealera in Medicine everywhere. 
IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN, 
I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Ro- 
ceipts, many of which have been sold the past year 
for five dollars a-peice, and the whole comprising so 
many different ways to make money. 


day; an 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to make money. Addross E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing ono dollar, and the whole numbe: » 
Receipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
from the office unless prepaid. March 1. 


Mrs. Stowe's New Book of Travels in Europe, 
HILLIPS, SAMPSON, & COMPANY, have in 
yTeparation 
SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS, 
BY MRS, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 2 vols. duodecimo, 
with illustrations from original designs by ‘“ Billings.” 





sued in May. March 3—10w 
Eastman’s Infallible Sick Headache Remedy. 





ass., has been used in private practice 
for the last four years, with the greatest success. A 
radical cure has been effected in every instance where 
the directions have been strictly followed and perse- 
veredin. It is now given to the public with the full 
confidence that it will do all that is claimed for it, 
and prove itself, upon fair trial, an infallible Sick 
Headache Remed 


Y. 

It is safe and pleasant to the taste, it brings imme- 
diate relief, and all who test its curative virtues re- 
joice in the removal of pain, and marvel at its power 
in ety oa so general, and often so fatal, a scourge. 

The fol 
Lynn, and President of the Howard Banking Compa- 





| Rete 03 published, in one beautifully-or 
volume, 4to, Stories for Alice. By a Mother. 
With four exquisite designs printed in three tints. 
Cloth, 75 cents; or richly colored, $1; and with gilt 
sides and edges, $1.25. , 

This new book for children is written by a lady, 
daughter of one of our most enterprising and promi- 
nent merchants, who has long been known as a writer 
of very attractive powers by a large circle of friends 
in this city, amongst whom her poems have circula- 
ted in manuseript. At their urgent request, she has 
given them to the publie in this beautiful volume, 
and we feel sure every young person into whose 
hands it may fall will be as delighted and charmed as 
the many who have already obtained it. While so 

leasant a treat and so improving a book can be af- 
forded to children, no parent should longer let them 
be without it. 

Lately published — Little Susy’s Six Birthdays; 
Flower of the Family; Week’s Delight; Mary and 
Florence ; Leila on the Island; Leila at Home; Leila 
in England; The Wind Spirit and the Rain Goddess; 
Legends of Brittany ; and many other new books for 
children, at HAZARD’S, 

Feb. 27. 178 Chestnut st., opposite Masonic Hall. 


YOUNG & CARSON, 

Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 77 Exchange Place, Baltimore, 
k= constantly on hand a large stock of Groce- 

ries, which -they offer on the most favorable 
Baltimore, Jan. 15, 


GHOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE, AND FANCY 
GooDs. : 
J & C. BERRIAN, Importers and Wholesale Deal- 
« ers in Housekeeping Hardware and Fancy Goods, 
601 Broadway, New York Cutlery, Silver, and Pla- 
ted Ware, Japannery, German Silver and Britannia 
Ware, Composition, Enamolled and Iron Hollow 
Ware, Bronzed, Copper, and Brass Goods, Bathing 
Apparatus, Tin, Wood, and Willow Ware, Brushes, 
ats, Baskets, Refrigerators, Sporting Tackle, &c. 
Onur stock has for years been equal to and now 
surpasses in variety and extent any similar establish- 
ment in the country, and will be sold at prices defy- 
ing competion. 
he attention of Housekeepers and Merchants is 





terms. 





invited to our stock of Goods and Prices before buy- 
ing: J.& 0. BERRIAN, 
arch 13—ly 601 Broadway, New York. 





W.C PARKER 
N°: 91 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, Whole- 
-N sale and Retail Ladies’ Boot and Shoe Manu. 
factory. Jan. 19—3m 


DEAFNESS CURED, 

eae COMPOUND ACOUSTIC OIL, for the 

cure of Deafness, Pains, and tho Discharge of 
Matter from the ears; also, all those 

noises, like the buz of insects, falling 





C) 
water, 


whizzing of steam, d&c., &c., which are symptoms of 

a disease. (sa iow ing been deaf for 
y who haye 

ten, fifteen, and twenty years, and wero cbieed to 

wsoveat trumpets, have, ig one or two ; 

well. Physicians and surgeons highly recommend its 








ny, - 
Dr. E. P. Eastman. 

Dear Str: A member of my family—a daughter, 
ten years of age—was afilicted with the sick headache, 
and we tried various remedies without success. When, 
however, you administered to her your “‘ Headache 
Powders,” we found them to be very beneficial, and, 
in fact, restored her to health. 

I should, without hesitation, recommend them to 
those afflicted; and I beg to assure you, that I fully 
appreciate their value. 

spectfully yours, 


D. C. Baker. 
Lynn, August 6, 1853. 
Dr. E. P. Eastman. 

My Dear Sir; I avail myself of this opportunity 
to express to you my high appreciation of the officien- 
ey and value of your Sick Headache Remedy. I have 
been afflicted, since my childhood, with very severe 
turns of sick headache, and have tried various rem- 
edios which havo been prescribed, but found no con- 
siderable relief until I tried your remedy, which, I 
am happy to say, has almost entirely cured me. Sev- 
eral of my neighbors and friends have tried your med- 
icine, and in every instance 
greatly mollified the disease 

Pee | ours, Joun B. ALLEY. 

WILSON, FAIRBANK, & CO., 43 and 45 Hanover 
street, Boston, General Agents, to whom all orders 
should be addressed; also for sale by all the Drug- 
gists throughout the country. 

For sale in Washington by Z. D. GILMAN. 

March 8. 


DR. WESSELHOEFT’S WATER CURE. 
BRATTLEBOROUGH, VERMONT, 
LL rumors to the contrary, continues to receive 
patients, for whose recovery and comfort the un- 
dersigned pledge themselves to spare no pains, so 
that they may maintain the fame of the establish- 
ment. Its provisions for hydropathic purposes are 
unrivalled, and its supply of pure, soft water is abun- 
dant, cool, and palatable at all seasons, without the 
use of ice. 
Dr. E. I. Lewentuat, Resident Physician. 
Mrs. F. WesskiHorrt, Proprietress. 
24. 


it has entirely relieved or 








THE UNITED STATES JOURNAL 
F the largest Quarto published in America, and 
contains more reading matter than any $2 Maga- 
zine, price 25 cents per annum. 
. About a year ago, we promised to bestow upon our 
subscribersa premium of $1,000 as soon as their aum- 
ber should reach 100,000. We have also offered pre- 
mae to the Pw ag $300, to be aime among 
persons son’ largest number o: ri- 
bers. We hereby announce that all the above pre- 
miums will be awarded on the 25th day of March, 
1854. We are also offering other inducements to 
\sabsoribers and agente. 
Sample containing particulars, sent to or- 
der, free of ‘ 
Publishers of papers giving a4 od insertion will 
be placed on our subscription r the year. 
A. JONES & 


‘ } & CO., 
Jan. 10. Tribune Buildings New York. 


PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS. a3 
GILBERT & CO’S celebrated Piano Fortes, 
e with or without the Molion- subscriber, 
is sole i for the sale of oon 
reputation hate ent . 

















in this 
I to offer them 
Peay 

































yond a doubt; that no medicine, or combination of 


have hitherto swept from our midst thousands and 
‘dant reason to believe a Remedy has at length been 


gerous affections of the lungs. Our space here will 
not permit us to publish any proportion of the cures 


him pronounced him a dead child. Having 


‘OWELL, Supt. Trans., L. R. R..,.4 


dy we have ever sold. It is spoken of in terms of 


know of some cases where the best they can say of it 


In the sale of 
one of the articles alone, I have known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 

d in the manufacture and sale of any one of 


The above is in active preparation, and will be is- 


fg preparation, by E. P. EASTMAN, M. D, of 
D 


owing is from D.C, Baker, Esq., Mayor of 


excellont reading 
+ oo 6% : 
‘| now offers agen 
price. Those 


— | ‘ofthis popular work, and who have some 


ren eae! who. served in the 
sailors, oF 


and Fancy Stores in évery ci 


from 600 to 1,000 por cont. hope ee 7 


ATTENTION $ Fis 
various 

’ their widows or heirs, to won 

of , I pay, new ° ns, &., 

say bethus;may find Th to thelt advantage to hac 


A. M. 
Bounty-land ts bought and sold. 
.. & CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
yop WORTH’S CABINET LIBRARY, ewbra. 
cing 6 octavo and 4 dnodecimo volumes, ful) of 
; matter for the fantily, elegantly 
Wings sms tastefully bound, ig 
ts an ers, at a pw] To 
who to engage in the sal, 
. $20 or $39 
at command, cannot fail to make the business prof. 
able. Call and see, or address the publisher by lettor, 
ay ae copies of each style will be.sent by mail 
free of postage, on the reo of one dollar, ; 
> D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH, 
April 1—4t 118 Nassau'street, New York. 


Z, C., ROBBINS, 
Engineer and Solicitor of Patents, 
Washingion, D.C,, 
wu make Examinations at the Patent Office 
prepare Drawinge and Specifications, and pros. 
ecute aeeeitiane for Patents, both in the Unitea 
States and foreign countries. 
Ly toe ari for patents which have bsen rejected 
at 
before 








Mechanical 


Patent; Office, he will, when required, argue 
the Commissioner of Patents, or before the 
Appellate Court; in which line of practice he hag 
been successful in procuring « great number of very 
valuable patents. 
He will prepare new specifications and claims for 
the re-issue of patents proviously granted on imper- 
fect descriptions and claims. 

Applications for extensions af patents, either at the 
Patent Office, or before Congress, he will also vigor- 
ously prosecute. 

Also, superintend the taking ef testimony to be 
used in conflicting applications before the Patent Of. 
fice, or to be read in court. 

In all cases of litigation on the subject of patente, 
ho will prepare the cases for the legal profession, ex. 
plain the scientific and mechanical principles involv. 
ed, and the application of the law thereto. 

He will also give opinions and advice as to the value 
and validity of paten‘s, and may be consulted in 
casos of infringements of patents, and all other mat- 
ters pertaining to the patent laws and practice in the 
United States and Europe. 

Also, prepare caveats, assignments, and all other 
papers required for securing or transferring patent 


ig vr 

aving been ten years in the constant practice of 
his profession in this city, and having free access to 
the modols and records in the Patent Gffice, as well 
as to its library, and the “Congressional Library,” 
he flatiers himself that he can in all cases give per 
fect satisfaction to those who may place business in 
his hands, Moreh 29—eow 

Office on F street, opposite tho Patent Office. 


R. C,. WALBORN & CO., 
\ HOLESALE and retail premium ready made 
shirt and collar manufactory, and gentlemen's 
farnishing store, Nos. 7 and 9 North Sixth street, Phil- 
adelphia. On hand a large assortmont of shirts, col- 
lars, dress stocks, gloves, hosiery, &c., which we will 
sell at the lowest cash prices. 
Shirts.and wrappers made to order by measure. 
ment, and warranted to give satisfaction. 


WM. W. KNIGHT, 
R. C. WALBORN. 


CALVERLEY & HOLMES, 

ANUFACTURERS and Importers of Britannia 
Ware, Tea and Communion Sets, Ice Pitchers, 
&c., No. 109 Race or Sassafras street, above Third, 
opposite the White Swan, Philadelpnia. Dec. 1—6m 
CROCKER, McKUNKE, & ROBINSON, _ 
TTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW. 
Office Nos. 24 and 25 in Read & Co.’s Post Office 

building, Sacramento. April 1. 


GRATIS / 

A FEW words on the rational treatment, without 
medicine, of local weakness, nervous debility, 
loss of memory, love of solitude, self-distrust, dizzi- 
noss, pimples on the faee, and other infirmities of man. 
By this entirely new and highly successful treatment, 
every one is enabled to cure himself perfectly, and at 
the least possible cost. Sent to any address, post free, 
in sealed envelope, by remitting (post paid) two pott- 

age stamps, to DR. S. DE LANEY, 
April 1—3m 





Jan. 30—3m 











51 Lispenard street, New York. 


Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Chronic or 

Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, 

ND all diseases arising from 2 disordered liver or 
ii stomach, such as Constipation, Inward Piles, 
Fullness or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fullness 
or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Flatulency at the Pit of the Stomach, Swin- 
raing of the Head, Hurried and Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sen- 
sations when in a lying posture, Dimness of Vision, 
Dots or Webs before the sight, Fever and dull pain in 
the head, Deficiency of Porspiration, Yellowness of 
the skin and eyes, Pains in the side, back, chest, 
limbs, &ec., Sudden flushes of heat, Burning in the 
flesh, Covstant imaginings of evil, and Great Depres- 
sion of spirits, can be effectually cured by 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED 
GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by 
Dr, C, M. Jackson, at the German Medicine Store, 
120 Arch street, Philadelphia, 

Their power over the above diseases is not ex- 
celled, if equalled, by any other preparation in the 
United States, as the cures attest, in many cases 
af’or skillfal physicians had failed. 

These Bitters are worthy the attention of invalids. 
Possessing great virtues int xe rectification of diseases 
of the liver and lesser glands, exercising the most 
searching power in weakness and affections of the di- 
gostive organs, they are withal safe, certain, and 
pleasant. r 
More Home Testimony. 

PainapELpuia, March 1, 1853. 

Drar Sir: For the past two yearz I have been se- 
verely Milicted with Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Piles, suffering constantly the pains and inconveni- 
ences attendant upon such complaints, without ener- 
gy; being scarcely able to attend to any business. | 
used a groat deal of medicine, without any apparent 
change until I used your “ Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters.” They have entirely cured me. I am now em 
tirely free from pain and ache of any kind, and feel 
like a new man in every respect, and unhesitatingly 
recommend your Bitters to all invalids. 

Yours, respectfally, Joun R. Cory, 

Dr. C. M. Jackson. No. 12 Lagrange Place. 

PulLapeLpaia, January 13, 1853. 

Dear Str: I have used your “ Hoofland’s German 
Bitters’? in my family for the last four years, for 
Liver Complaints and Dyspepsia, and am pleased to 
acknowledge that we have received the greatest ben- 
efit from its use. I have recommended it to a great 
many afflicted with similar diseases, with the same 
good result. I have no hesitation in raying that it is 
an invaluable medicine, and hope you will be able to 
introduce it into every family in the Usion. 

Yours, truly, Ww. Hucues, 

Dr. C. M. Jackson. 171 Wood st. 

These Bitters are entirely vegetable, thereby pos- 
sessing great advantages over most of the prepara- 
tions recommended for similar diseases. They possess 
great- power in the removal of diseases of the liver 
and lesser glands, exercising the most potent influ- 
ence in weakness of the nerves and digestive organs. 
They are, withal, safe, certain, and pleasant. — 

Sold at wholesale by the Druggists in the principal 
cities, and at retail by Apothecaries and dealor 
throughout the United States. 

For sale in Washington, D. C., by Z. D. GILMAN, 
and in Georgetown by J. L. KIDWELL. 

April 1—3taw 


NEW YORK RECORDER. 

Tenth Volume enlarged, in quarto form, The larges' 
Baptist newspaper in the world. Price, in advance, 
by mail, $2; by carriers, $2.50, Luther F. Beech- 
er & Co,, Proprietors, 122 Nassau street, New York. 

oe the determination to make their journal a com- 

plete repository of general and denominational 
religious intelligence, and of the news of the day. a8 
well as the earnest advocate of sound Christian doc- 
trine and social progress, the proprietors will summon 
for these ends every available facility, whether e¢i- 
totial, or in the way of contributors and correspond- 
ents. They have engaged able writers at home, and 
their correspondence from England and Continental 

Burope, from Asia and every part of America, they 

believe.to. be unsurpassed. By furnishing = paper of 

the highest grado, from this great commercial centre, 
they hope to increase the patronage with which they 
are already favored from every section of the United 

States and the neighboring British Provinces. 

The tenth volume commenced March 29. Sub- 
scriptions are solicited, and the present is suggested 
as the best'time for forwarding names, with paymenté 

i. F. BEECHER. 
tdw 8.8. CUTTING. 


HO, HO! YOU ARE GETTING GRAY! 
ARE You? 
Ww LL, THAT IS A MISFORTUNE, and not # 
crime; but to rémain gray when it is unfash- 
ionabile, and so fine an. opportunity offers to restore 
your ‘rich ambrosial. locks,” in all their pristine 
vigor and beauty, in three minutes, without inary 
to the hatr or skin, b applying Jobn A. Jones’ Im- 
0, is but 


a Hair Jittle short of crime. 
acta it ope 
ventor | Hair Dye in this c 

original - ‘ ‘One JONES, 
28 East Baltimore st., bet. Front and High. , 
[> Also, for sale at all the table Draggists 
town throughout 
: April 13. 


~. THE INDUSTRIOUS POOR 
GAs now buy, for $1, in_a nice volume, all th 

me. bee Bam 
Dow’s 76, Weston’s 56, Bowman’s 23, oy oom 











gone ne to the expense of pul ng and printing. * 
e benefit of those oe crrhen em,loyment. n° ° 
these alone cost me $10, aud others her? 


$6 and $12 per on 
f)% a Sei riebes K, 
March 18—4tw 
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“ The Embassy,’ “ 
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cH 
An U; 
On one clear moo 
of November, 1848, 
been seen standing 
ing on his arma, 
crossed upon the ird 
his mind being ap 
contemplation of th 
e his view. He had 
, and seomed de 
t, in hap 

formed the vehiee 
tween the chicf of ti 
"his tour of the quay 
ianship) and the to 

“How long did ya 
the former, taking a 
preparing to writo i 

“Tt struck eleven 
sponded the bridge 
past.” 

“Keep your cyeu 
sumed he of the no 
he made a minute 
addressing himself 

The soldier stood 
indication of obedis 
notonous duty of pa 
of the bridge. ‘Th 
changed salutes 
passed on. 

“ Ho isn’t a suicidg 
to himself, as the ch 
ringing distinctly i 
reigned, told off anq 
added to the great 
Time and Eternity ; 
sort, or he wouldn’s 
the water. He mus 

The man was righ 
been yet many hou 
tigued by a some 
been tempted by th 
take a stroll, hap-h¢ 
surveying the aspect 
Starting from the h 
up, in ‘the immedia 
Royal—then called ¢ 
erence to the triuz 
struck acroes the Pj 
ing through one of i 
found himself on thé 
he hesitated a mom 
to the left, proceed 
reached the bridge a 
the turnstile of whic 
on payment of a sm 
he had purposed cra 
pursuing 2 straight 
side, when .he stop 
after gazing a few s¢ 

him, assumed the m 
tained when the toll- 
to the conciusion th 
certainly a stranger. 
The spot to which 
there be—had led hi 
obtained one of the y 
French metropolis. 
in preference to any 
to prevent, in a sma 
esque group, the chie 
In. broad day, the « 
8; butseen an 
‘Ing boldly out from 
* * that there floods the 
* dime when itis illun 
» Of a full moon, as it 
© that cannot fail to af 
sessing features of i 
and suggestive of ass 
ed character, extend 
centuries. 
Immediately to h 
» ealling up shadows d 
time,of old Catherin 
ihg its long frontag 
slong the quay to wi 
gracefully making 
» venerable church of 
from the turret of 
religious fanaticism 
tocsen that annoanc 
the bloody tragedy 
Eve. Far away on 
standing all proud g 
the majestic tower 
next arrested his w 
look down with an 
upon the sacred edi 
vais des Prés, and 
forwardness a sectio 
river frontage of ti 
guishable by its gre 
line of tall, irregul 
here and thero to ¢ 
which, extending as f 
indicated the directi 
Looking to bis rig 
outline of the Instit 
seured in deep shado 
sharply defined in ti 
ed down upon it from 
down the facade o 
again in darker shg 
illuminated by busy 
and which, with the 
fell regularly and co 
of active life within, 
tion of the inmates. 
But by far the mq 
this striking scene w 
Lutere“of the Emp 
centre of which arog 
ancient cathedral of 
turrets standing up g 
gloom in which they 
hoary giants of stone 
by night over their 0 
city, and over the fle¢ 
Divided by this isle 
Seine, in two silver s 
again united at the 
point of junction, a 
though somewhat dig 
mediate foreground, 
like ‘@ black spectre 
old King Henri Qual 
oamé a long line of six 
moored on each sidd 
which would haye re 
who was musing,‘63 
of them, of a poor, 
solitary candle, flick 
answered its purpose 
achieve successfully 
-Of domestic apparel e 
with a small paddlg 


ut although this 

y to impress 

ousness that 

strange land, his thd 
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“Off co d 
‘te oar and. 
customs of men. Hi 
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